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THE COVER 


1 huge shield 50 yards wide was formed with the 
letters MSTA in the center and then changed to NEA 
and finally to 1-0-0 to recognize the centennials of 

the Missouri State Teachers Association and the 
National Education Association at the 12th Annual 
Festwal of Marching Bands sponsored by the SEMO 
High School Band Association. The program held 

in Jackson, Oct. 16. included 28 schools, 1500 
musicians and 200 twirlers. Picture: Sky Photo Co 
Dexte) 
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Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 

no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 








Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 
c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


Over 65? 


Date Insurance Expires 








State 
Tape to Postal Card and Mail 
this Coupon NOW! for a 

Rate Quotation. No Obligation. 











TOP BANANAS 

The “fruit of the wise men,” bananas, 
its history and cultivation, the growth 
of the banana trade and the part of 
the banana in the economy of its pro- 
duction areas are described in a new 
19-page booklet. “Bananas” costs $.10 
and is latest of the Commodity Series 
of the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


AIR MATH 

The educational implications of air 
travel are taken advantage of in 
“Mathematics Teaching Aids for a 
Stronger America,” a curriculum guide 
for the secondary school teacher. 

It includes resource units on meas- 
urement, fractions, graphs, angles, 
circles, formulas, ratio and equations 
as applied to aviation. The 75-page 
guide also has a 12-page annotated bib- 
liography. Cost, $.75 from the Na- 
tional Aviation Council, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


RECREATION BOOKS 

Ninety-one publishers have joined 
the National Recreation Association 
to make available 271 books on recre- 
for 


ation and play activities use by 
youth leaders or anyone who works 
with the leisure activities of children 


and adults. A 2-page guide to Books 
on Recreation briefly describing each 
volume is available free from the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 8 West 
Eighth St., New York City. 


ELEMENTARY GUIDE 
TO FREE MATERIALS 


Over 44 per cent of the titles listed 
in the latest edition of “Elementary 
Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials” are new. The guide gives 
full information on 1,222 titles, lists 
items for teacher reference, has title, 
subject and source indexes and _ in- 
some illustrative units for the 
use of materials. 

The 318-page 


cludes 


1956 edition may be 


obtained from Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisc., and costs 
$5.50. 
BETTER DRIVING 

The “Shell Better Driving Test” 


filmstrip is designed to call for active 
student participation, to be controlled 
by the teacher as to timing and pace 
and to allow teachers to use their own 
commentary to stress certain points. 


upsuotr 


eaching 


It includes illustrated questions on 
driving situations and answers so that 
students may mark their own papers. 
The 35mm black and white filmstrip 
is free from the Shell Oil Company, 
50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y, 


CAREERS 

Career information for highschool 
students is provided by a series of oc- 
cupational briefs on chemistry, dental 
assistants, house-to-house selling and 
real estate. 

Each pamphlet gives current infor- 
mation on the nature of the work, quali- 
fications, training requirements, earn- 
ings, outlook, and how to get started. 
They have eight pages and are priced 
at $.20 each. Write for the occupational 
brief on the field desired from the 
B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 


FOREST TEACHING 
AIDS AVAILABLE 

The annual publication of “Bibli- 
ography of Teaching Aids on America’s 
Forests and Forest Industries” is 
ready for free distribution. 

The teaching aids listed concentrate 
on the need for conservation and the 
application of sound forest principles 
such as scientific harvesting, fire fight- 
ing techniques, and the planting of 
seedlings. 

It may be ordered from the Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
1816 N. St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


MONEY AND POLITICS 

Do parties become obligated to per- 
sons who put up campaign funds, thus 
opening the way to special privileges 
from government? 

Prof. Alexander Heard of 
versity of North Carolina’s 
for Research declares that 
bribery has declined, contributors still 


the Uni- 
Institute 
though 


buy “access” to an official by cam- 
paign donations. The problem is na- 
tional rather than party, he says, tor in 


1952 Democrats and Republicans spent 
nearly the same, contrary to what 1s 
popularly supposed 

“Money and Politics” is 
\ffairs Pamphlet explaining the whole 
problem of campaign expenses and sug- 
gesting several methods to remedy 
the problem. It 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
St., New York City. 


a Public 


costs $.25 from the 
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9 | FREE FILMS J. W. Welsh Film Service 
DECEMBER | ped oe ga P.T.A. and 419 S. Fremont, Springfield, Mo. 
2 American Vocational Association ’ . 
Golden Anniversary Convention, | A Desk for Billie Over 1000 filmstrips from which to 
‘ : AS A Peopl d make your choice. 
St. Louis, Dec. 2-8, 1956. tate, eople an : am , 
3 Arts and Science Week, Univer- mr A aes =>. Viewlex projector with $215 
sity of Missouri, Dec. 3-8, 1956. aes oi = Wee i : 
6 St. Joseph Classroom Teachers As- | Skippy and Bg R s 500 W. slide and filmstrip combi- 
} sociation, Christmas dinner party, | Fire In Their Learning nation projector with $250 order. 
YWCA, Red Feather Room, 6:30 | The Teacher 
p.m., Dec. 6, 1956. Secure the Blessings WRITE FOR CATALOG 
8 MSTA Department of Classroom | Schools March On 
Teachers Workshop, Jefferson | The Stay In , 
ns = City, Dec. 8, 1956. b+ ne-tng og Rothe 
© that 8 Junior College Day, University of | - / be 
ators Missouri, Columbia, Dec. 8, 1956. | | ‘rece Chait Everything for the Stage 
mstrip [| 22 National Council for Social Stu- | Pop Rings the Bell : er 
“pany, dies, Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 22-24, New Tools for Learning Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
N.Y. 1956. Design of American Pub. Ed. Audi re Re me | , 
27 17th Christmas Meeting, National The a me and the Community uditorium Window Draperies 
Council of Teachers of Mathemat- For Professional Meetings: 
_— ics, NEA, Jonesboro, Ark., Dec. Sotegmen, Tomenew ms ee en 
: i 27-29, 1956. e Drop Out ‘ UIPMENT 
dental 27 Winter Conference of National Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
dies rg ag aerigg 3 —, | Specify date to be used. Only cost 
ag ‘ » New ork, N. X., VEC. 2/- is for return postage. Write for list piers ciaeit 
pat 30, 1956. | | of educational recordings and radio 
earn- | JANUARY _ — NEED FUNDS? 
arted. 14 Missouri Association of School | FILM DEPARTMENT PTA and other school groups 
riced Administrators Winter Meeting. | ‘ muko money edileg cor fomem 
tional Columbia, Jan. 14-15, 1957. Missouri State Teachers “ae amuetam somal 
1 the 31 Regional Conference Department | sas ‘ ; . 
ireau, of Classroom Teachers, Biltmore | Association Write J. R. Fleming & Co., Weath- 
hing- Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Columbia, Missouri | | erford, Texas. 
’ Jan. 31-Feb. 2, 1957. - 
FEBRUARY 
15 National Convention, American CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS... 
Association of School Administra- rs ‘ fi men vavel: . ) 
i ag ret at art Your friendly traveling companion 
rwrt Feb. 15-20, 1957. 
arn 23 Annual Convention, National As- [-] CHARTERBUS 
sociation of Secondary School 
— Principals, NEA, Washington, ‘a ESCORTED TOURS 
) the D.C., Feb. 23-27, 1957. FOR 1957 
iples | MARCH 
om | Department of Audio-Visual In- C EDUCATIONAL 
_ struction National Convention, | TOURS FOR 1957 
NEA, Washington, D. C., March 
ner 1-5, 1957. 1 VACATION TOURS 
ry 17 Association for Supervision and | 
. © Curriculum Development Annual FOR 1957 
Conference, NEA, St. Louis, Mo., 
March 17-21, 1957. 
at 20 se oe ct , eee Associ- | Make plans now for your 1957 travels. Write CONTINENTAL 
1us . * ° vrs : * P 
ation National Convention, NEA, | today for full information regarding the 
"BSS Cleveland, Ohio, March 20-23, | scenic spots of your choice. Check the type TRAILWAYS 
a. 4 1957. of travel in which you are interested, fill America’s newest 
tute 2+. Department of Elementary School | out coupon, tear out entire ad and mail now. , : 
oh Principals, Annual Meeting, NEA, | nation wide bus system 
“ail Cincinnati, Ohio, March 24-29, | 
aa 1957. e - ° Continental Trailways 
ms 29 National Council of Teachers of Send me information on — 312 South Broadway 
ria Mathematics Annual Meeting, ; aes _ aan sa 
fo NEA, Philadelphia, Pa. March | C) CHARTERBUS a oo 
- 29-30, 1957. | Nebr 
a | ; | | O ESCORTED TOURS ~~ ggg ll 
lic 7 Midwest Regional Drive-In Con- | C) EDUCATIONAL TOURS eee — 
ole ference for School Administrators. | 
1g- Des Moines, Iowa, April 7-9, 1957. | LO) VACATION TOURS ee 
dy 23 19th Annual Convention, Ameri- | TO 
the can Industrial Arts Association, nn «STATE 
sth NEA, Kansas City, Mo., April ee 
23-26, 1957. 
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New Faculty Members 





ORRICK 


Thomas Baker, E; Thomas Bellos, 
M; Franklin Lewis, Mu; Frances Mil 
ler, CS; Forrest L. Marshall, VA; and 


James Lanstord, coach and Sc. 


ARBYRD 
Robert Hetterman, elementary; Bob 
by Harp, E; and Evelyn Eaker, Mu 


SPRINGFIELD 

Mrs. Virginia Baird, EK and SH; 
James Bicket, SH; Mrs. Sondra Caul 
field, and Mrs Lodene Wells, ele 
mentary; and Mrs. Mildred Welsh. 


WEAUBLEAU 


John McCormick, CS; Kenneth Kelt 


ner, PE; Mrs 
and I. 


Lorna Shockey, Mu 


CLAYTON 
DeMun: Mrs 
grade 
Glenridge: Mrs. Jean Kelly, PE; 
Mrs. Margaret Press, 3rd grade 


Sylvia Morris, 5th 


McMorrow: Mrs. Betty Ploeger, 
William A. Atkins, Jr., 5th 


Mary L. 


3rd grade ; 
grade; and Mrs Brodersen, 


6th grade 
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Meramec: Suzanne Jennett, Ist 
grade. 

Wydown: Mrs. Frances K. 
day, half-time librarian. 

Highschool: Mrs. Nancy Lyon, half- 
time English teacher 

Other: Mrs. Marcelline Saphian, ele- 
mentary art consultant; Beryl Stanley, 
assistant speech correctionist; Mrs. 
Sarah Jo Collins, school nurse; and 
Mrs. Daniel Bisno, half-time 
worker 


CARTHAGE 

Elementary: Mrs. Faye Duff, Elea 
nor Coffield, Mrs. Hazel Phipps, Leon 
ard Sharon, Janette Walker, Bill Dean 
French, Mrs. Dorothy Pilkenton, Rich 
ard Paul Green, Mrs. Clara Stukey, 
Mrs. Betty Stephens, Donna Sue Dun 
can, Betty Davis; Dwight W. Sergent 
and Edward L. principals 

Highschool: Metz Cherry, principal; 
Ernest Belden, IA; Robert Blase, CS; 
Jimmie Landon, DT and Coach; and 
Mrs. Gladys S. Rice, SH 


JOPLIN 

Elementary: Gloria Jean Beagle, 
Mrs. Eliza Corner, Joan Dailey, Mrs. 
Taleta Gardner, Richard G. Kelley, 
Mrs. Janice Leslie, Mrs Fae Lipsett, 
Mrs. Carolyn Cox Littleton, Hazel 
Moffatt, Kay Neubert, Mrs. Dorothy 
Kk. Rice, Mrs. Ruth Jean Robinson, 
Mrs. Mildred H. Toomey, Mrs. Wan 
da Lois York and Mrs. Clarice Young 


Hola 


social 


Rogers, 


Junior Highschool: Hal K. 
Jerry D. Cannon, Ted M. 
Eugene C. Erwin, Mrs. 
rell, Charles M. 
Margaret Zwicker. 

Senior Highschool: Mrs. Emma Loy 
Hayden, William E. Haynes, Chiquita 
Ann Standefer, and Venus Yount. For 
rest W. Harrison, director of finance 

Junior College: Milton W. Brietzke, 
Mrs. Mark Kirk Kelly and Mrs. Mar 
garet May Pool. 


CARUTHERSVILLE 

Helen Baker, Cain, Mil 
dred Baskin, Charles Roome, Patricia 
Brewer, J. H. O’Connor, Ruth Pat 
terson, Carrie E. Mowery, Mrs. J. H 
O'Connor, Clara White, Dorothy Cal 
lihan, Grace Gortner, Janice Pinion 
James C. Montgomery, William B 
Ford, Leroy A. Gienn, Zelma Louise 
Ward, Charles Cleaves Bizzell, Edythe 
Faye Brown, Alfred Weatherspoon 


HAZELWOOD 

Richard Holmes, asst principal, 
highschool; Charley Frazier, principal 
of Lusher school; George Vancil, ad 
ministrative asst. to 
and Riley Kddleman, director of guid- 


Sarlow. 
Clowers. 
Elinor Far- 
Kennedy, and Mrs 


Suzanne 


superintendent; 


ance 

Mrs. Jean Cashion, Mrs. Williebeth 
Case, Mrs Mari Nemnich, Mrs 
Georgia Lemley, Mrs. Florence Rol 
ertson, Mrs. Rose Crank, Wayne 
Cashion, Mrs. Norma J. Inman, Joan 


VOL ae...17 URES You. 


Yes, indeed—7-Up with lunch! And she’ll feel 


refreshing energy lift. 


better, work better after this 
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Libla, Rosemary Morgan, Wiilletta 
Comer, Mrs. Clarice Zohner, Theresa 
3urmeister, Ann Morey, Mrs. Virginia 
Libla and George Speckert. 


IRONTON 

Elementary: Madeline Vasterling, 
Martha Dowell, Bobbie Hunt, Bob 
Bryson, and Dixie Farnham. 
Highschool: Rhoda Conrad, E: Joe 
Willoughby, SS; Bill Hunt, M; Bill 
Webb, VA; Irven Schlief, IA; and 
Wilma Stringer, girls’ PF 
LOCKWOOD 

Lewis H. Urner, superintendent; 


Betty Orr, E; Lucille Giacoma, VHE; 
Jerry McSpadden, SS and DT; David 
Haralson, Mu; Burket 


Mrs. Lily Bennett, elementary 


VANDALIA 
Elementary: Irene Morrison, Sue S 
Tate, Susie Griggs. 
Highschool: Jane Fitzgerald, 
jorie DeVilbiss, Charlotte 
Fred Pohlman, Flora 
Farber: Juanita Greening, 
Vaught, Marjorie Griffiths. 
Rural: Elizabeth Burdick, Ruth Haff 
ner, Rachel Kohl, Mary Williams 


WELLSTON 


George and 


Mar 
Revelle, 
Pierce. 


Arle« 


Elementary: Mrs. Mary J. Darnell, 
Mrs. Florence Feys, Mrs. Luzena Rut 
ter, Mrs. Alice Dunn, and Mrs. Ruth 
Stone. 

Highschool: Mrs. Marie Stimson, 


coordinator and 
Robert E. Jackson, di- 
rector of guidance; Mrs. Marita Camp, 
Droste, 

Keith 


curriculum supervisor 


of instruction; 


Burton 


M; 


correctionist; 
Ralph Aldridge, E and 


Wilson, Spch, DR and SS 


speech 
Se; 


LIBERTY 


Mrs. Cherilyn Bowman, Mrs. Pat 


ricia Heustis, Mrs. Charline O'Bryan, 
Mrs. Joan C. Stutler, Arlene Thomas, 
Mrs. Cecil N. Gregory, Mrs. Amelia 
McGinnis, Philip Miller, Mrs. Ruth 
Robbins, Robert L. Muncy, Donna 
Bergschneider, Lowell A. Dawson, 


Mary Griffith, Glen Swisher, Mrs 
Mary Turner, Frank A. Wiley 
SCOTT COUNTY 

DISTRICT R-IV 

Jack Sullivant, SS; Coy Wilson, 
coach and PE; Mrs. Margaret Lim 


baugh, Mrs. Lacy M 
Mabel B. 


Young and Mrs 
lraylor, elementary 


MARSHALL 

Elementary: Mrs. Jane Gibler, Sara 
E. Vesser, Mrs. Gladys Barr, Mrs 
Nancy Magee, Mrs. Stella Faye Samp 
son, Mrs. Christine Morton, and Mrs 
E. M. Keller. 

Highschool: Elizabeth Ann Dierking, 
E and Spch; Katherine P. Ewell, SS; 
Mrs. Barbara Leaton, SS and E; M. 
Fred Lyon, SS, PE and coach; Wilber 


D. McGraw, SS; Leila R. Peterson, 
girls’ PE; Mrs. Virginia Scott, SS; 
and Kenneth Soxman, Sc and coach 
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WINONA 
Elementary: William F 
Maudeline Baltz, 
Sue Hickman 
Highschool: Mrs. Alta Greene, I] 
Vernon K. Burrows, M and Sc: Don 
Compton, Mu; Don Hickman, CS; 


Burrell, 


Williams, 


Imogene 


Bruce Holland, E 

BERKELEY 

Airport Elementary: Quincy  (¢ 
Dickey, principal; Joanne Warren, 
Pattie Lee Adams, Mrs. Betty H 
Crawford, Mary C. Godwin, Bryant | 
Bray. 

Caroline Elementary: [Phillip M 
Greer, principal; Mrs. Marlene B 
Cordes, Mrs. Evelyn L. Fons, Mrs 


Kesterson, Marvin | 


Virginia M. 


Kesterson. 


Frostheld Elementary: Mrs. Ilele: 
\. Coleman, Mrs. Mary B. Bryon, 
Mrs. Nina N. Duke. 


Holman Elementary: James Sallade, 


principal; Mrs. Addie J. Stockham, 
James R. Fenwick 

Springdale Elementary: Loral HH 
McNew, principal; E. Ruth Ball, Mrs 
Marilyn Levy, Mrs‘ Billie Greer, 
Gretchen Scharpf, Wanda J. Frey, 
Mrs. Edna Mae Russell, Mrs. Martha 


F. Lightfoot, Betty L. Emmons, Alic« 
\ Taylor, Reece Brown, Deo Crit 
Junior Highschool: Patricia Delon 
Edna Drennan, Paul Mason, Raymond 
Franklin Schultz, Charles N 


Withers 


Pense l, 
Cora 


Seng, 


FLY TWA 


Senior Highschool: Mrs. Cornelia k 
Hlawkins, Phillip C. Krueger, John \\ 
Ramsey 


Arthur 


Kennon, elementary art cor 


sultant; Marilyn Coleson, speech cor 
rectionist; and Lamire H. Moore 
rector of guidance 
WRIGHT CITY 

Kenneth C. Swift, coac Bob Jones 


CS; and Don DuPurett, Mu 
CONCORDIA 

Mrs. Imogene Claytor lames D 
Campbell, and Frank LaMers ig 
chool; Glen Clayton, elementary 
CASSVILLE 

Mrs. Willa Rudd Cassville el 
mentary; Mrs Lavola nderwood 
Butterfield elementary: Mrs. Margaret 
Baker, CS and I Robert Bond, M 
David Boyle, vocal and instrumental 
music supervisor; J. D. Duncan, SS 
and basketball coach and Harold 
Measel, PE, health an ootball 
track coach 
GAINESVILLE 

Paul Herd, SS; Flov« Pitcock, SS 
and | Jean Herd, elementary Ouise 
Cotter, HE and Art 
WASHINGTON 

Glen | Cater Vt Mi Charlotte 
Christian, CS; Clinton D. Land, Mu 
Roberta Osborn, H1 Nelson H. Hall 
Ag; Winston Adkins and Joe Shirley 
6th grade: and Albert Mever, el 
mentary art 

AA — 
om ‘ —>, 


abroad... 


then EXPLORE distant lands—cultures! 


oie) 


TWA’s sparkling new series of Skyliner tours takes you to 22 cultural centers 


in Europe... the Near and Middle 
by private station wagon, chartered 


TWA’s new two-week Holiday Discount Fares. . . 


East and the Orient. Point-to-point travel 
coach or plane. Or take advantage of 
only $425 round trip to 


London from New York! On Sabbatical? TWA can help you with your plans. 


Fly now for only 10% down. . . 20 months to pay. Call your 


TWA travel agent or send coupon. 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air Worl 


Dept. SC, 380 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 17, 


Dear Sir: Please send me information 
C) Summer Tours 


J Holiday Discount Fares 
C) independent travel to 


! Time-Pay Plan 


Name — ‘ —_ 
Address cuaniiatiaa 

a State Tel. 
Position 





Sabbatical Travel 





d Tours 
_ ws 


about 
FLY THE FINEST 


4 
ny TWA 















Is the Cost of Your Hospital 
Insurance Going Up Again ? ? 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE COST 





; 
$ 

SS SES FEES 8S FSS E SS 
SsesFs ss F $F FSS SS 


It Doesn’t Need To! 


MSTA TEACHER PROTECTION HAS NEVER INCREASED IN COST 


Our “low cost’ MSTA Plan provides broad hospital and surgical benefits plus a 
weekly cash income when disabled . . . even though not confined in a hospital. 


COST EXAMPLE 


MEMBERS DEPENDENTS 











$25.00 weekly CASH _ income 
when disabled, plus $8.00 a day 
while in hospital, plus $225.00 Plans 
surgical schedule only $32.00 Available 
semi-annually. 


Other $8.00 a day while in the hospital, 
plus $225.00 surgical schedule— 
spouse — $20.00 semi-annually; 
children—$12.60 semi-annually. 











tion about MSTA’s low-cost protection plan. 











“You know it’s dependable’’ 


GET ALL THE FACTS AND FINE POLICY PROVISIONS IN 
OUR OWN PROTECTION PLAN 


eee —----------- CLIP AND MAIL - - ----~-—-——-—-—--—-—--—--- 


MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bldg., Columbia, Missouri 


I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full informa- 


Name and Address 
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What Does a Teacher Expect 
From Administration? 


EMMETT E. DUFF, Elementary Principal, Elvins 


First of all, a teacher wants to 
be understood. As far back as his 
interview for the teaching position 
when the administrators were at- 
tempting tactfully to draw from 
him enough information to judge 
the advisability of risking a recom- 
mendation to the school board, he 
was concerned as to what type’ of 
men were the superintendent and 
the principal. 

Would they take into considera- 
tion the limitations of their own 
system's teaching facilities and eco- 
nomic ability when they judged his 
efforts and results? Were they the 
type of administrators who would 
weigh his ability to guide and 
teach without looking first into 
their own administrative frame- 
work to evaluate the possibilities 
of success? 

Would they take into considera- 
tion the terrific amount of paper 
work, bookkeeping and time con- 
sumed in getting the children to 
and from the bathroom, lunch- 
room, audio visual room, assembly 
room, and playground when they 
judgment on his nine 
months’ effort? Would they really 


sat in 





Superintendent 


ly 
i! t 















| 
i 
MI 
' 
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know just how little time had 
been left to guide and instruct? 
Would they understand the needs 
of all the children in the school, 
kindergarten through 
well enough to provide equally 
for all, both in the classroom and 
the playground? Would they un- 


grade 12, 


derstand the impossibility of meet- 
ing those active needs without gym- 
nasium or playroom on a rainy 
day? Would their backgrounds of 
experience enable them to meet 
the teacher on his own ground? 
Could he talk to them about his 
problems? 


Loyalty 

No less important than under- 
standing is loyalty. If a teacher is 
to give his best to a school system, 
then certainly he can expect loyal- 
ty from his administration. On the 
ladder of authority he is the bot- 
tom rung with the school board 
at the top and the administrators 
in between. No matter how hard 
and successfully the teacher may 
labor there is little likelihood of 
the school board 
merits for a raise in salary unless 
an administrator suggests it. 


weighing his 


The risk a teacher takes for a 
raise in salary may increase if the 
school’s economies will not permit 
a flat increase to all faculty mem- 
bers. Then the $64,000 question 
is whether the man or men be- 
tween the top and bottom rungs 
of the ladder of authority will take 
their proffered salary increase and 
say nothing, forgetting all but 
themselves? Sometimes it takes a 
lot of faith to be a teacher who 
practices loyalty to an administra- 
tion where little of the same is re- 
turned. 

No teacher stands a ghost of a 
chance of being employed unless 
he can cooperate with the school 





and the administration. No ad- 
ministrator would want an unco- 
operative teacher on his staff and 
rightly so. Then is not a teacher 
justified in expecting the same con- 
sideration from his superiors? 
Doesn't the teacher have just as 
much at stake in round numerals 
of success as the administrator? 

Discipline is always near to the 
nerve center of a teacher since the 
problem of discipline, like the 
poor in the Bible, is always with 
us. In my experience, however, I 
have found that the statement that 
teachers like handed down orders 
is no more true than the one that 
teachers like to be left alone in the 
function of their duties in the 
teaching profession. The teacher 
has a place in it, and the admin- 
istrator has his place, too. 

As a teacher for 17 years, I saw 
the dire need of simple clarifica- 
tion of the administrator's policies 
on discipline as plainly as I have 
found the need of making them 
these past five years as an admin- 
istrator. Too many times, the 
teacher loses face on matters of 
discipline as a result of his prin- 
cipal’s failure to make clear how 
far the 
backing. No teacher can ever for- 
give a principal for taking sides 


teacher can expect his 


with a parent against him if the 
teacher had proceeded on the prin- 
cipal’s vague recommendations. 
The teacher and principal cannot 
be too well agreed on every specific 
phase of discipline if the peace 
and harmony of the school is to 
endure. 
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ALARY is the most important 
S factor in attracting and retain- 
ing qualified teachers in our 
schools. It is the most important 
measure of teacher welfare. 

Recent reports of the Commit- 
tee on Teachers’ Salaries and Term 
of Office have stressed the desir- 
ability of developing teachers’ sal- 
ary schedules. The Committee also 
has expressed the hope that the 
full financing of the School Foun- 
dation Program will make possible 


the adoption of salary schedules in 


more districts and the improve- 
ment of existing salary schedules. 

\ district’s salary policy is ex- 
pressed in its salary schedule. The 
objectives of a salary schedule are: 
(1) to attract competent individ- 
uals into teaching, (2) to retain 
(3) to 


growing 


them in the schools, and 
maintain an alert and 
staff. 

To determine the status of salary 


schedule practices, an information 


Table A. Distribution of Minimum Salaries for Bachelor’s and 
Master’s Degrees by Classification of Schools 


AAA Schools 


Bachelor’s Master’s 
Degree Degree 


Salary to 
Nearest $100 
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biank was sent to districts main 


taining high schools by the Re 


search Division of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. Copies 
of current salary schedules were re 
quested. The following report is 
secured 


based information 


The Extent of Use of 
Schedules. 


ported in use by 57 


upon 
Salan 
Salary schedules are 1 
7 per cent ol 
districts maintaining high schools 
with reports being received from 
approximately one-half of such dis 
Salary 


often found in 


schedules 
AAA class schools 


and least often found in A class 


tricts. are most 


schools. Schedules were reported in 
g8 per cent of AAA schools, in 56 
per cent of AA schools and 44 per 
cent of A schools. 


Type of Schedule. Most of the 
schedules reported were single sal 
ary schedules, that is, teachers of 
comparable preparation and ex 
perience were paid the same wheth 
er working in elementary or se 
ondary schools, and regardless of 
sex. Among all districts reporting 
schedules, 82 per cent paid the 
same in elementary and secondary 
schools and 95 per cent of schedules 
provided no difference in pay fot 


men and women. 


By classification of schools, all 
AAA schools, 95 per cent of AA 
schools and 65 per cent of A schools 
make no differential between el 
ementary and high school posi 
tions. Some schedules indicate that 
the difference will be removed 
when the Foundation Program is 


fully financed. 
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With respect to sex, 97 per cent 
of AAA schools, 93 per cent of AA 
schools and 95 per cent of A 
schools provide no difference in sal- 
ary. 

Most schedules provide a grada- 
tion of salaries based upon two 
factors, the level of preparation 
and years of experience in the dis- 
trict. Some districts report sched- 
ules that provide no increment for 
experience. In these a beginning 
teacher and a teacher with ten or 
more years of experience would re- 
ceive the same salary. Such sched- 
ules are not shown in the tables 
below since the minimum 
maximum salary would be the 
same for any level of preparation. 


and 


Preparation of Schedules. Most 
schedules were reported to have 
been developed with the participa- 
tion of the administration, teach- 
ers and board members. Of course 
the final determination of the sal- 
ary schedule is the responsibility of 
the board of education. In AAA 
and AA schools teacher participa- 
tion in the development of salary 
schedules was reported by more 
than three-fourths of the districts. 
In A schools such participation was 
reported in 55 per cent of districts. 
The participation of lay persons 
in the development of salary sched- 
ules was reported infrequently. 
Maximum Sal- 


Minimum and 


ary Schedules. Essential features 
of any salary schedule are the min- 
imum and maximum salaries and 
the number of years of service and 
other conditions to be met in mov- 
ing to the maximum salary. 
Table A shows the distribution 
of minimum salaries paid for Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s degrees by clas- 
sification of schools. The median 
of minimums for the Bachelor's de- 
AAA 
$3,013 in AA schools and $2,925 in 
A schools. The medians of mini- 
mums for the Master’s degree were 
$3,413, $3,213 and $3,196 for the 
AAA, AA and 
ively. 
The 
salaries paid for Bachelor’s and 


gree was $3,210 in schools, 


A schools respect- 
distribution of maximum 


Master's degrees by classification of 
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schools is shown in Table B. The 
median of maximums for the Bach- 
elor’s degree was $3,713 in AAA 
schools, $3,767 in AA schools and 
$3,257 in A schools. The medians 


5 


of maximums for the Master's de- 
gree were $4,033, $4,070 and $3,669 
for the AAA, AA and A schools re- 
spectively. Maximum salaries in- 
dicate what career teachers may ex- 





Table B. Distribution of Maximum Salaries for Bachelor’s and 
Master’s Degrees by Classification of Schools 


AAA Schools 


Salary to Bachelor’s Master’s 
Nearest $100 Degree Degree 
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pect to receive in a school system 


and are important in retaining 
teachers. 
Most 


for increments or 


salary schedules provide 
additions to a 
teacher's salary for each of a spe- 
cified number of years of satisfac- 
tory teaching within the school 
system. A greater number of incre- 
ments are usually provided teach- 
ers at the higher levels of prepara 
tion. Increments may be uniform 
or varied. A number of schedules 
to have large incre 


were found 


ments followed by smaller ones. 


indicates the numbe1 


Fable C 
of increments at Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degree level by classifica- 
tion of schools. 

While the information received 
on many salary schedules does not 
permit a complete summary ol all 
some 


features of the schedules, 


practices may be noted. 


Salary Classes. ‘The number of 
salary classes representing the dif- 
ferent levels of preparation rec- 
ognized in the salary schedules 
varies from 2 to 12 although only 
the Bachelor's and Master’s degree 
classes are shown in Tables A, B, 
and C. The AAA schoo! schedules 
provide from 2 to 10 salary classes 
with three-fifths of them provid- 
ing for 2 or g salary classes with 2 
classes, the Bachelor’s and Master's 


degree level, being most common. 


AA school schedules vary in 
number of salary classes from 2 to 
11 with g classes being most com- 
mon. A school schedules provide 
from 2 to 12 salary classes with 6 
and 7 classes being most common. 
The additional number of classes 
in A schools is due to the inclusion 
of classes for those having less 
than a degree. 


Placement on Schedule. An ex- 








Table C. The Number of Increments at Bachelor’s and Master’s 
Degree Level by Classification of Schools 


AAA Schools AA Schools A Schools 
Number of Bachelor’s Master’s Bachelor’s Master’s Bachelor's Master’s 
Increments Degree Degree Degree Degree Degree Degree 
22 — 1 — — ~- — 
> 1 — 
0 . ea 
19 1 — 
18 I I -- 
17 — ! — 
1b ~ l —_— 
5 2 2 | 7 
14 5 a) - 
13 3 - ’ . 
12 0 7 1 3 1 1 
11 2 2 l 1 -—- 2 
10 | 4 6 6 7 7 
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8 l 2 I - 3 2 
7 6 | 1 1 2 2 
6 6 6 1 2 9 8 
4 6 6 2 1 9 5 
I 3 5 : \ 5 2 
5 | ; I 1 
Number of 
schedules {8 18 17 17 13 37 
Median 
number of 
increments ” 9 Gq 10 6 ” 
/ ‘ / 
Range of 
increments $45-$200 $45-5200 410-5200 510-5200 517-9200 917-3200 


Most common 


increment $100 $100 


10 


$100 


$100 $50 $50 


perienced teacher new to a school 
system usually is given some credit 
for experience in othe districts. It 
appears that a majority of districts 
count experience in other districts 
within specified limits at one-half 
value. Some districts will allow 
full credit up to a certain number 
of years, with one district giving 
credit for as much as 10 years. An- 
other solution is to allow credit fo) 
experience in other schools as rec- 
ommended by the superintendent 
and approved by the board of edu 


cation. 


{dditional 


Preparation. As a condition for r 


Requirement fon 


ceiving increments on the salary 
schedule or remaining at the max- 
imum salary, a number of sched 
ules require the earning of addi 
tional credit at stated intervals 
For example, a teacher may be re- 
quired to earn 6 hours of credit 
each five years. After a teacher has 
received the Master’s degree a 
greater time may elapse or less ad- 
ditional credit may be required. 
Travel or other evidences of pro- 
fessional growth may be substi- 
tuted for earning additional hours 
The 


ment for earning additional credit 


in many districts. require: 


or making professional growth 
most often is found in AAA schools 
with the higher maximum salaries 
Such requirements are uncommon 
in A schools except that teachers 
having less than a Bachelor's de- 
gree may be required to earn ad- 
ditional credit at a specified rate 

Extra Pay for Extra Duties. Some 
salary schedu'es indicate that extra 
pay is provided for teachers having 
heavy assignments. Some schedules 
state that certain teachers are em 
ployed for additional months and 
are paid accordingly. The highet 
the schedule, the less likely it is 
to provide extra pay for extra du 


ties. 


Inclusiveness or Se hedules \ ma 
jority of salary schedules in effect 
in Missouri provide that the board 


of education may pay above sched- 
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ule to fill positions in certain areas. 

The higher salary schedules in 
the state make no provision for 
paying teachers above s« hedule and 
provide a schedule for administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel. In 
some A _ schools only elementary 
teachers are on schedule and all 
high school teachers are paid above 
schedule. It might be concluded 
that the more nearly adequate the 
salary, the easier it is to include 
all teaching personnel within the 
schedule. 

Quality of Teaching Service. 
Teachers whose service is consid 
ered satisfactory normally may ex 
pect to move from one step on the 
salary schedule to the next, if they 
have met the requirement on pro- 
fessional growth. Many schedules 
state that an increment may be 
withheld if a teacher’s work is un- 
satisfactory. Boards of education in 
a few districts may provide ad- 
ditional pay for unusual contrib- 


utions. 


Initiating New Schedules. In ini- 
tiating salary schedules, it appears 
to be accepted policy that no 
teacher will receive a lower salary 
as a result of the adoption of a 
salary schedule. The schedule may 
provide that those above schedule 
will receive no increment until 
the schedule reaches their salary o1 
it may provide that those off sched- 
ule will receive an increment de- 
termined by the board of educa 
tion. When a_ new schedule is 
adopted, a limit may be set on the 
amount of increase that may be 
received by a teacher during any 
year until the schedule if fully im- 
plemented. Because of the cost 
factor, some schedules limit the 
number of years of previous ex 
perience that will be credited o1 
provide that the schedule will be 
effective only through a given step 
lor the current year. These are 
restrictions that additional funds 


will remove. 
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NE of the easiest ways to 
teach the Missouri Constitu- 


tion in the public schools would 
be to present a string of facts and 
let it go at that—the qualifications 
for governor, dates of elections, 
names of the courts, and so on. 
This would also be one of the least 
valuable ways to teach the subject. 
The whole intent of the state law 
requiring the study of the consti- 
tutions of the United States and of 
Missouri is effective 
citizenship, which is a matter more 


to promote 


of attitudes than of information 
alone. 
Admittedly facts are essential. 


These provide necessary handles, 
tags, indicators. But indicators of 
what? In any study of constitu- 
tions if we do not go beyond the 
facts into some of the basic atti- 
tudes and assumptions of free gov- 
ernment, the result will have noth- 
ing vital in it. There is even the 
positive danger of provoking care- 
lessness or antagonism toward the 
very values that we are attempting 
to emphasize. 

A conscientious study of the Mis- 
souri Constitution provides a num- 
ber of good opportunities for the 
development of democratic atti- 
tudes. ‘These opportunities cen- 
ter around the concepts of consti- 
tutionalism, majority rule, minor- 
ity rights, separation of powers, 
and local autonomy. The essence 
of a republic (or democracy—the 
distinction between the two terms 
is immaterial here) can handily be 
explained by reference to these 
five concepts, and they are not too 
difficult for high school students. 
Facts are good for illustration, but 
accomplish very little that is worth- 


12 


while unless they are specifically 
pointed toward value concepts such 
as these. 


Constitutionalism 

The logical point of beginning 
is the constitution itself. A consti- 
tution is the basic document com- 
prising the “rules of the game” 
which the people themselves have 
adopted for their own government. 
It means limited government. The 
government did not give the peo- 
ple the constitution but is itself 
the creature of the constitution. 
Government is actually “hired 
help.” The constitution makes sure 
that all persons concerned will 
know ahead of time what to ex- 
pect and furthermore that these 
expectations are of the people’s 
own making, not imposed from 
above. A constitution thus is an 
assurance of both predictability 
and democracy. 

Young people can think of var- 
ious group activities—clubs and 
associations—for which there are 
sets of written rules drawn up and 
adopted by the groups which use 
them. A factual description of 
constitution-amending in Missouri 
can be used to illustrate how the 
people themselves make their own 
basic law. Amendments may be 
proposed by the people’s elected 
representatives and senators in the 
state legislature, or by popular 
initiative petitions, or by a popu- 
larly elected constitutional conven- 
tion; and all such proposals must 
finally be approved by the voters 
before becoming a part of the 
constitution. 

It is also valuable to point out 
several things that normally should 
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and should not be included in a 
constitution. Since a constitution 
is basic law it should not, general- 
ly speaking, contain a great deal 
of detailed subject matter. Laws 
passed by the General Assembly, 
and further rulings by the admin. 
istrative departments, can fill out 
these The _ essen- 
tial features of a constitution are— 
a statement of the people’s rights 
(bill of rights), a description of the 
main organs of government and 
their powers (legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches), a delinea- 
tion of the powers and govern- 
mental forms of the state’s subdi- 
visions (counties, cities, etc.), pro 
regarding public officers 
and elections, and a statement of 
how the constitution may be kept 


needed details. 


visions 


up-to-date through the process of 
amendment. These things are us- 
ually found in the constitution of 
any state, and are in the Consti- 
tution of Missouri in the order just 
indicated. It is interesting to com- 

United 
these re- 


pare the Missouri and 
States 


spects. As a rule state constitutions 


constitutions in 


tend to be longer and more de 
tailed than the national constitu- 
tion. 


Majority Rule 

Basic in any republic is majority 
rule—the principle that what the 
majority wills, shall be done. This 
is not the same as saying that what 
the majority wills is always right, 
or even necessarily the best. The 
majority sometimes may be wrong, 
But what is a better 


substitute as a working principle 


or mediocre. 


the majority? The 
would be rule 


than rule by 


only alternative 
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by a boss or dictator. If we could 
be sure of a perfectly wise and 
benevolent dictator from now to 
eternity, then dictatorship might 
be acceptable. Since we cannot 
be sure of such a dictator, majority 
decision is a far safer level on 
which to operate, both in the 
long run and in the short run. 
That a dictator, once established, 
cannot easily be removed has been 
proven by history over and over 
again. Mistakes in the choice of 
democratically chosen governmen- 
tal servants can be rectified in the 
next election by majority vote. 


Instances abound in school life, 
community life, and even home 
life, where majority decision is 
habitually practiced. These may 
be brought into the classroom to 
show the reasonableness and real- 
life practicality of doing things by 
shared consent. That part of the 
constitution which treats of pub- 
lic office, voting, and elections, 
shows how heavily democracy leans 
on public participation—which 
means both voting and office-hold- 
ing. This is how the majority op- 
erates—choice of governmental ser- 
vants from among the ranks of the 
voters. 


With this background of con- 
cepts and their meaning, students 
will be ready for a worthwhile 
study of office-holding qualifica- 
tions, voting qualifications, and the 
mechanics of elections. These facts 
and mechanics by themselves would 
hardly improve or foster democrat- 
ic attitudes, but put into a frame- 
work of real-life values thev take 
on meaning and vitality. 


Minority Rights 

Another cardinal democratic 
principle that needs special em- 
phasis is protection of minority 
rights. The part of the constitu- 
tion which guarantees that minor- 
ities will not be abused or discrim- 
inated against is the bill of rights. 
In the Missouri Constitution this is 
found at the beginning after the 
preamble, indicating the degree of 
importance attached to minority 
rights. It is not enough to have 
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majority rule—there is also needed 
an assurance that the tremendous 
power of the majority will not be 
used to enforce a pattern of be- 
havior that unreasonably restricts 
or hurts any individual or group 
in the community. Furthermore, 
the purpose of a bill of rights is 
not only to protect the individual 
but also by so doing to make it 
possible for society to benefit from 
the new ideas and distinctive con- 
tributions which the _ individual 
can make if allowed to follow his 
own inclinations. 


Very important in any under- 
standing of minority rights is the 
word “unreasonable.” The govern- 
ment may take a_ person’s life, 
liberty, and property if it does 
so by “due process of law”’—that 
is, reasonably. Every right has its 
reasonable limits, and the govern- 
ment has the duty of enforcing 
these limits against those who 
would try to abuse their rights. 
Young persons especially need to 
appreciate that democracy means 
a fair chance for everybody to en- 
joy his freedom, which can be as- 
sured only if we accept the prin- 
ciple of limited and reasonable ex- 
ercise of rights. 

As one goes down the long list of 
specific guarantees in the bill of 
rights, formidable terms such as 
“double jeopardy” and “grand 
jury indictment” appear. How 
many of these should be explained 
depends on the inquisitiveness of 
the students and the resourceful- 
ness of the teacher. It would be 
confusing if not absurd to attempt 
a thorough explanation of all the 
terms contained in the constitu- 
tion. Yet some of them, like dou- 
ble jeopardy if translated, do have 
possibilities of striking a respon- 
sive chord with young people. It 
is the old problem of forest and 
trees. Examples and explanations 
should be made to clarify, and not 
to obscure, these three important 
points— (1) individuals and minor- 
ities have rights that must be re- 
spected by the majority, (2) every 
right has its reasonable limits, 
and (3) society benefits by the 


ideas and enterprise of free in- 
dividuals. 

Separation of Powers— 

The Three Branches 

“Separation of Powers” means 
distributing the functions of gov- 
ernment among the three great 
branches—-the legislative, the ex- 
ecutive, and the judicial. The na- 
tional and state constitutions all 
are based on this pattern. There 
are two fundamental justifications 
for organizing government in this 
fashion. By parceling out the work 
of government among three dif- 
ferent groups of office-holders, 
there would seem to be some as- 
surance that no one part of the 
government would work its way 
into a position of dominance over 
the other parts and threaten our 
free institutions. Also, in the in- 
terest of efficiency, it is a common 
sense arrangement to give special- 
ized jobs to different people—law- 
makers, law executors, and judges. 

It is in the discussion of these 
three branches of government that 
teachers often feel the greatest 
temptation to lapse into routine 
descriptive material that may not 
be very meaningful to young 
people. The temptation is all the 
greater because the constitution 
has its lengthiest sections on these 
branches. For example, in the Mis- 
souri Constitution there are dozens 
of technical limitations on legis- 
lative power, extended passages on 
the financing of highways, and 
elaborate provisions for the selec- 
tion of judicial personnel. Much of 
this admittedly could be rephrased 
for young people, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the value of the result 
would be at all commensurate with 
the time and effort spent. In 
these portions of the constitution 
it is especially important to rec- 
ognize and stress that which is vi- 
tal and fundamental, and to use 
factual data only where they serve 
to illustrate or clarify the funda- 
mentals. 

Perhaps if the vital elements 
were first identified, the selection 
and use of illustrative detail would 
not be difficult. 





Certainly the general meaning 
of the three governmental functions 
of making laws (legislative), carrying 
them out (executive), and deciding dis- 
putes (judicial) must be grasped before 
anything further is done. The legislative 
function is policy determination—it sets 
the stage for the executive function. The 
executive body applies the laws directly 
to the public. The judicial body makes 
sure that the laws are in conformity with 
the constitution, that executive acts 
are within their proper bounds, and 
that citizens themselves are put straight 
when a dispute arises. Above and below 
and behind all of this is of course the 
constitution, which only the people can 
change. In all explanations of a democ 
racy the flowing line of authority must 
be kept clearly in focus—from people to 
constitution to governmental personnel 


On the subject of the legislative branch, 
the basic questions can be grouped around 
three topics, each having its own set of 
illustrative facts that can be used to ad- 
vantage with high school students. These 
three basic topics are: (1) how the citi 
zens are represented (illustrate with data 
about the two chambers, representatives 
and senators, and districts); (2) the care 
that goes into the framing of laws so that 
these will keep up with the demands of 
the times and truly benefit the public 
(data on frequency and duration of ses 
sions, and some of the requirements re 
garding procedure); and (3) 
the checking role of the governor (illus 
trated by his message power, the calling 


legislative 


of special sessions, and use of the full 
and item veto). These objectives provide 
a meaningful framework for the illustra 
tive detail noted. In addition, the stu 
dents will find it interesting to identify 
the representative and senator from their 
own area and, as a special project, to find 
out recent laws of the state legislature 
which particularly affect that area 


Of special interest is the possibility that 
the people themselves may 
legislature and enact a law to their lik 
ing, or reject one already passed by the 
legislature, through what are known as 
the initiative and referendum. In pre 
senting these procedures, however, it is 
only realistic to treat them as emergency 
devices and not as normal routine gov 
ernment. The state legislature is com 
posed of competent men and women who 
can be relied upon to enact the great 
mass of legislation needed by the state 
Only in rare instances has a resort to 
the initiative or referendum been needed 


by-pass the 


In the realm of the executive branch, 
the central concepts would include: (1) 
the coordinating role of the governor as 
it affects the other two branches (here 
can be cited his budget message, his share 
in legislation noted earlier, and his power 
of appointing other executive and judi 
cial personnel); and (2) the main duties 
left to the other executive and adminis 
trative departments (attorney general, 
secretary of state, state treasurer, state 
auditor, and the big departments such 
as agriculture, highways, conservation, 
etc.). The constitution provides data and 
illustrations on all these points, though 
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care must be exercised to avoid a com- 
plete technical description which would 
inevitably be confusing. Members of the 
class can probably think of friends or rela- 
tives who hold positions in the executive 
offices in Jefferson City. There may be a 
State institution in the class’s own com 
munity, affording opportunity for visit 
or further study. 

As for the judicial branch, the danger 
of getting lost in legal technicalities is 
perhaps greater here than with any other 
part of the constitution. The elements 
vital for citizenship in a study of this 
branch are: (1) the fundamental purposes 
of the courts—to settle disputes and act 
as guardian and interpreter of the con- 
stitution and (illustrated by sum- 
mary of the different 
and the types of cases over which they 


laws 
grades of courts 


2) impartial se 


have jurisdiction); and 
lection of highly qualified judges (ex- 
plain main points of the nonpartisan 
court plan). If a class visit to a session 
of the county magistrate court, or of the 
county circuit court, can be arranged, 
such would provide more spirit and real- 
ism than could come from any amount 
of classroom explaining. 


Local Government Provisions 
here is a wonderful opportunity in 


every community to see actual govern 
ment in operation, for county court 
houses and city halls are not far away. 


Each of these local governments is a 
miniature, in some respects, of state and 
national governments. The people elect 
certain officials, and these, together with 
others requires, 


make laws, carry them out and settle dis- 


appointed as the law 


putes 


The main duties of each of the officials 
in the county courthouse should be known 
by every citizen, since they concern such 
basic community interests as law enforce 
ment (sheriff and prosecuting attorney 
land sales and marriage licenses (re 
corder), elections (county clerk), and s 
on 
have different forms of 
mayor-council, 


Cities may 
government council 
manager, or commission. The type used 
in the class’s own town can be identified 
a visit to a meeting of the city council 
may be arranged, and a city official (po 
liceman, councilman) may be invited « 
speak to the class on a topic like bicycle 
safety. 

Ihe idea of a “home-rule charter” js 
immediately grasped by students who live 
in communities eligible for such or al 
ready operating under such. The prob 
lem of large metropolitan areas, especial 
ly when there are complications between 
the city and adjoining county areas, is a 
directly referred to in the 
Louis and 


live matte 
constitution. Classes in the St 
Kansas City areas have at their disposal 
a wealth of illustrative situations in the 
study of local government 


Conclusion 

Sound citizenship cannot be guaran 
teed by any method of teaching. But it 
can be infinitely helped by a patient 


and understanding teacher who looks be 
hind facts for their meaning, who selects 
a few major tries to ex 


plain them and illustrate them so they 


concepts and 


will live beyond the classroom, and who 
always remembers that learning is in the 
last analysis futile and dangerous without 
social consciousness and moral values 
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NEA State Director Louese Phillips, Webster Groves, (left) discusses the parade 

that highlighted the NEA Convention activities in Washington Oct. 7 with Major 
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By Kenneth E. Newland, Chairman, 


Occupations Division, 
Stephens College, Columbia 


AS WE LOOK AHEAD to the tremen- 
dous expansion of our educational 
system to meet the demands placed 
upon it both by increase in popu- 
lation and the higher percentage of 
our children who will attend our 
schools and colleges we must ask 
ourselves many questions. One of 
the prime questions that we face 
is—who will do the job? 

It is at this point that arguments 
arise around the subject of this 
article. Being a faculty member in 
a non-tax supported college it is 
fitting that I examine the question 
from the point of view of private 
education. 

\s we know, from time to time 
there has been agitation for the 
state to control all education. 
Witness the attempted amendment 
of the Michigan Constitution or 
the now famous Oregon Case. In 
each of these cases and in many 
others the American people have 
expressed themselves as being in 
favor of a system of private edu- 
cation which would continue to be 
an integral part of our democracy. 

Author after author writing in 
the field of education has expressed 
himself in favor of the non-public 
schools. Moehlman in Chapter 32 
of his book on School Administra- 
tion has this to say: “The demo- 
cratic state does not need and 
should never be permitted to have 
a monopoly over the education 
function. Safety in education lies 
in a series of diffusions; first, pro- 
gram and administrative control by 
the people at the community level; 
second, maintaining forty-eight in- 
dependent state school systems; 
third, freedom from governmental 
propaganda which _ indoctrinates 
for a temporary partisan policy; 
and fourth, the right of protest by 
organization and operation of 
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protest schools at private expense. 
The classification of non-public 
schools as agencies of protest does 
not imply that the points of dif- 
ference are always sharp or that 
open conflict exists. The public 
school represents the general com- 
munity effort. Individuals who are 
not satisfied with that effort may 
exercise their legal right to send 
their children to a school that 
meets their needs., Patrons of 
private schools may be strong sup- 
porters of public education and 
still choose to differ with it.” 
That there is competition be- 
tween the public 
schools goes without saying. In 
fact, I believe that this competi- 
tion has been on the increase. How- 


private and 


ever, the general belief is that this 
has been good for both, and some 
even go so far as to say that the 
public schools have benefited the 
most. 

One of the basic tenets of democ- 
racy is the element of choice. In 
education, as in many other aspects 
of life, the people want to be able 
to choose according to the dictates 
of their conscience and will. This 
freedom of choice has brought 
about many positive values. Cub- 
berly states these in his book State 
School Administration, where he 
says: “Some of the great benefits 
have been that these private 
schools have set new standards for 
work, done many things in advance 
of what the state schools could at- 
tempt, paved the way for future 
state action in many lines and in 
addition have educated many for 
service to the state from their own 
resources and without cost to the 
state.” ; 

It is difficult to over-estimate the 
contributions of such non-tax sup- 
ported institutions as Harvard, 


Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Johns 
Hopkins, Stanford, to name but a 
few, to the development of our 
country, educationally and in 
many other respects. 

Even though the history of our 
educational system has been one of 
secularization this came as no 
protest against religion but was 
rather a product of the natural 
growth and development of our 
democratic way of life with religi 
ous tolerance and regard for the 
rights of others as prime essentials. 
When the idea came into being of 
using public monies for the sup 
port of public schools only, it was 
a decision made out of concern for 
all the people and not for their 
group ideas and interests. Between 
the years of 1840 and 1880, with 
the influx of tremendous numbers 
of immigrants from Western Ew 
ope and the establishment of more 
and more parochial schools, we 
find amendments being made to 
the state constitutions which set 
out to prohibit the use of public 
monies for private education. ‘This 
basic concept of non-tax support 
has been challenged in numerous 
cases and in some instances the 
laws have been changed, primarily 
with reference to textbooks and 
transportation. 

In summary, I should like to 
point out three or four general 
points of view regarding private 
education: 

1. Since choice is one of the 
basic tenets of our democratic way 
of life, it is imperative that parents 
be able to select the kind of school- 
ing they want for their children. 

2. The strength of many private 
schools lies in the fact that they 
were founded and are operating on 
principles that are, in some cases, 

(See Private Education, page 33) 
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felt to be a limitation on individ- 
ual liberty. 

For 20 years after the constitu- 
tional duel, the Association took 
no important action on financial 
matters. The picture changed sud- 
denly, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Property tax was the area of 
interest, and the Association, by 
resolutions and proposals, moved 
to keep such local taxes for use by 
local school districts. 

One proposed 
amendment to accomplish this pur- 


constitutional 


pose was rejected in 1908. The As- 
sociation pointed out, by resolu- 
tion, that the state could do well to 
look for other sources of taxation, 
since its appropriations were well 
over revenues. By turning to more 
lucrative fields, the 
said, the state would accomplish 
two purposes: (1) stabilize its econ- 
omy; (2) give the schools a reli- 
able, fixed source of income. 


Association 


Point to Assessments 

During the same decade, the 
MSTA brought to the attention of 
the people and General Assembly 
the necessity for uniform taxation 
for public school support over all 
state property. Investigation by the 
Association brought to light the 
fact that equal assessments for all 
properties did not exist. Many 
escaped assessment, and _ values 
were distorted for assessment pur- 
poses. 

The investigating committec 
flatly stated that, unless reforms 
were made in assessment proced- 
ures, a good high school education 
was impossible for half the chil- 
dren in the state. The Missouri 
Tax Commission proposed, and 
MSTA endorsed, a_ resolution— 
property tax should be left to local 
communities, and the state should 
seek some other field for revenue. 

The General Assembly had given 
some aid to school finances in legis- 
lation and subsequent constitu- 
tional amendments passed in 1902. 
Two amendments provided that 
(1) maximum tax on $100 valua- 
tion in cities of 100,000 or more 
lifted from 40 to 60 cents; (2) cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of the state 
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to public school and seminary 
funds were to be held sacred obli- 
gations of the state, and renewed, 
in accordance with law, at matui 
ity. 

The Association passed and re- 
affirmed resolutions to seek an 
abundant fixed income for all state 
educational institutions, in 


1905. Work was begun to find ad 


1903- 


ditional sources of revenue for 


school purposes, and studies of 
methods of assessing real and per- 
sonal property were undertaken to 
see if more fair apportionment 
could be made. As mentioned be 
fore, a constitutional amendment 
on leaving local taxes in the hands 
of local districts failed in 1908. 

\ major effort to obtain addi- 
tional revenue, by means of an 
initiative mill tax amendment, was 
defeated in 1912. The amendment, 
MSTA, 


would have levied 10 cents on each 


strongly supported by 
$100 assessed valuation, and funds 
would have been divided in thirds 
to the University of Missouri, state 
normal schools and Lincoln Insti- 
tute. 

The Association, in 1911, caused 
to be introduced into the General 
Assembly, a law to broaden state 
aid to weak country schools. The 
law, subsequently passed, did give 
special state aid to small, lightly 
populated districts. Aid was in- 
creased as a result of Association 
action between 1911 and 1913, and 
flexible, to 


made include 


highschools as well as rural ele- 


more 


mentary schools. 

As in other fields of its activity, 
the Association worked to bring 
about financial improvement for 
schools in the forth-coming Con- 
stitutional Convention. Agitation 
for the convention, starting in the 
mid 1910's, finally resulted in the 
meeting of a convention 10 years 
later. 

Despite failure of the conven- 
tion to bring about a completely 
revised program for education, 
many improvements, particularly 
in expansion of tax limitations at 
the local level, were developed 
through constitutional amend- 
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ments and 
pel iod. 

In 1916, the Association recom- 
mended return of property for tax- 
ation at value provided by the 
constitution and stabilizing of ade- 
quate levies, rather than resubmis- 
sion for vote at periodic intervals. 
\ committee, set up to study state 
revenue, was to recommend meth- 
ods for increases. 

In 1917, the Association again 
struck out at inequality of assess- 
ment, and consequent detrimental 
results to education. An _ effort 
was made to bring about increase 
of teacher salaries to match war- 


time inflation. 


Voters defeated two proposed 
constitutional amendments spon- 
sored by MSTA in 1918. One 


would have increased ability of 
rural districts to tax; the other 
would have created a special state 


tax for support of public schools. 


Another amendment was de- 
feated in 1920, which would have 
raised limits of taxation in rural 
districts to $1 on $100 assessed val- 
uation. The Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1922-1923 resulted in 
further defeats for Association sup- 
ported amendments, when the en- 
tire program relating to education 
and taxation was disapproved by 
voters. The amendments would 
have made the county a basic unit 
for taxation, and continued state 
support at a set ratio. Exceptions 
to constitutional limitations on tax- 


ation would have been made 


The 1931 School Law 

Other legislation was not en- 
dorsed until the 1931 School Fi- 
nance Law, discussed in a later 
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section, and 1943 school finance 
laws, brought about favorable re- 
visions. 

During World War II, a consti- 
tutional amendment to authorize 
St. Louis County School Districts 
to levy for school purposes an ad- 
ditional tax of $1, with two-thirds 
voter approval, was passed. The 
Association looked to this as a basis 
for eventual relaxing of tax limita- 
tions on a statewide basis. 

The Association threw its forces 
against a proposed Old Age Pen- 
sion which 
have “paralyzed all functions of 
State Government and wrecked the 
public school system” according to 


Amendment, would 


a MSTA legislative committee re- 
port. Halted by 
would have earmarked $29,000,000 


injunction, it 


in sales tax. 

Provisions of the new Missouri 
Constitution, adopted in 1945, pro- 
vided that, by vote of two-thirds 
of voters, levies for school purposes 
could be raised above constitu- 
tional limits to a level set by the 
General Assembly. County school 
funds were to be invested in state 
and federal securities. 

The adoption of the new consti- 
tution finally gained the more lib- 
eral tax basis MSTA had sought 
for more than 50 years. 

Revenue receipts of school dis- 
tricts derived from local sources, in- 
creased from $43,076,550 in 1944- 
1945, the year before the new ex- 
panded tax limits contained in the 
new constitution were effective, to 
$114,820,900 in 1954-55. 

Nearly all of this increase in 
local support was made possible by 
liberalization of tax limits in the 
new constitution and subsequent 
The 
amendment provided that a simple 


amendment in 1950. 1950 
majority vote could adopt school 
levies, instead of the former two- 
thirds. It made possible maintain- 
ing of current levies without great 
difficulty, within constitutional lim- 
itations of $3 in school districts in 
cities and towns, $2.67 in St. Louis 
and $1.95 elsewhere. 

To illustrate how MSTA’s sup- 
port of new methods, or agitation 
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for better enforcement of existing 
laws for school support has pro- 
vided money for public schools, 
here are a few figures. 

In 1842, only $1,999.60 was ap- 
portioned by the state for public 
schools. The laws mentioned near 
the beginning of this article, in- 
creased the apportionment to $217,- 
674.40 by 1856, the year the Mis- 
souri Teachers Association was 
organized. 

Appropriation Reaches $1,000,000 

But not until igo: did the 
amount go over the $1,000,000 
mark, with an appropriation of 
$1,086,020.81 for support of pub- 
lic schools. In later years, the ap- 
portionment reached a high of $4,- 
339-439-79 in 1922 and gradually 
diminished to a low of $1,899,- 
001.89 in 1931. No wonder MSTA 
protested that children of the state 
were being denied educational op- 
portunity! 

An important step forward was 
made when the MSTA was success- 
ful in getting the 1931 school fi- 
nance law passed. 

The 


were 


new law 
that 
six to seven thousand more high- 


benefits of the 
illustrated by the fact 


school students were enrolled than 
under the setup, and 
rural school enrollment jumped by 


previous 


27,000. This was at the beginning 
of 1932, the darkest days of the 
depression. 

Two and one-half million dol- 
lars more than formerly were dis- 
tributed as state school support. 
Support was doubled, even quad- 
rupled, in many districts. 

Money for transportation of pu- 
pils living two miles or more from 
school was provided, making pos- 
better 


sible attendance. 


1931 Law Financed 

State appropriations continued 
1931 
financed in full 


to increase until the school 


law was finally 
in 1941-42. 
that year amounted to $17,137, 
568.64. When all school apportion- 
ments were paid there remained 
$881,597.35 that could not be dis- 
tributed to districts. 


The apportionment 


This surplus of over $800,000 in 


the school fund increased the 
activity of those members of the 
Legislature who had been advocat-. 
ing a reduction of the one-third in 
allotted to 


Conservatives, those who were Op- 


state revenue schools, 
posed to good schools, and some 
legislators from the two large cities 
were 
school fund to 30% of the general 


joining forces to cut the 


revenue. 
A crucial vote came early in the 
Sixty-second General Assembly 
The vote was 63 for reduction and 
70 against. 
Upon the defeat of this motion 


fund by 10° the 


to reduce the ; 


MSTA led the way on enacting 
legislation that removed the ceil- 
ing on school appropriations. It 
increased apportionments on the 
second level of distribution and ad- 
ded an entirely new third level that 
would permit the distribution of 
an unlimited amount of funds 


Rural and urban districts shared 
in the new funds. 


From 1942, when schools te- 
ceived just over $17,000,000, an 
nual increments were experienced 
sufficient to nearly double the fund 
by 1948 when it amounted to $32.- 


This 


increase of $800 per teaching unit. 


801,027.35. represented an 

A record-breaking appropriation 
for state aid to schools was made 
1947 
when it provided above the usual 


by the General Assembly 
one-third, $2,500,000 more in funds 
for free public schools. 

This appropriation broke a pre- 
cedent of 61 years’ standing dur- 
ing which the Legislature had con- 
sistently appropriated one-third of 
the state revenue. 

During the interim from 1948 
to 1955 hard fought battles in the 
Legislature resulted in increases so 
the total fund amounted to $56, 
500,000. 

In the span of 16 years the state 
apportionment had been increased 
from $13,412,680 in 1939-40 to $56,- 
500,000 in 1955-56 more than quad- 
rupled. 


(See Salary Increases, page 20) 
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Since the fall of 1952 when the 


Modern Language Association of 
America, with financial support 
provided by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, inaugurated its FL (For- 


eign Language) Program, many 
significant things have been hap- 
pening in the modern language 
field. that modern 


language teachers in Missouri and 


Since time, 


over the nation have been stim- 
ulated and challenged in multiple 
ways to examine, evaluate, and in- 
tensify the study and function of 
modern foreign languages in this 
country. As stated in a recent prog- 
ress report, “The FL Program is 
a constructive inquiry into the role 
which foreign should 
play in American life. It is a long- 
range action program based at ev 


languages 


ery stage on careful study and re- 
search. It 
guage learning at every level of 


is concerned with lan- 


American education—and outside 
the classroom. It seeks to improve 
living language instruction while 
improving public attitudes toward 
foreign languages as an element in 
the curriculum.” The Program so 
far has provoked a widespread re- 
sponse that is most gratifying, not 
only from modern language teach 
ers themselves, but also from lead- 
ing representatives of other fields, 
outside the 


academic as well as 


teaching profession. Looking at 
the accomplishments of the Pro- 


gram to date, it is indeed evident 
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that this endeavor has already con- 
tributed much to a clearer under- 
standing of the needs and oppor- 
language in- 


tunities of foreign 


struction in the United States. 

(mong the various activities in 
which participants of the Program 
have been engaged for the past 
four years, and which are to con- 
tinue indefinite!y—nation-wide sur- 
veys and inquiries, conferences in 
many states of educators in both 
modern languages and other areas, 
numerous publications and their 
dissemination—two are particular- 
ly noteworthy and should be of 
special interest to Missouri teach- 
ers and administrators. These 
have to do with qualifications of 
high school language teachers and 
the teaching of foreign languages 
in the grades. 

What should be the qualifica- 
tions of modern language teach- 
Last 
year a committee of the FL Pro- 
Statement ol 


ers at the secondary level? 
gram drew up a 


Qualifications, which has since 
been approved and published by 
fifteen national and regional mod 


The 


Statement comprises what the com- 


ern language associations. 


mittee considers the minimal, 
good, and superior qualifications 
to be, in terms of aural under- 
standing, speaking, reading, and 
writing ability, competency in lan- 
guage analysis, cultural knowledge, 


and professional preparation as it 


concerns methodology and _tech- 
niques.* Since the Statement was 
issued, definite plans have been 


made to establish a nation-wide 


testing program to implement 


these recommendations for im- 
proving the preparation of lan- 
guage teachers and the quality and 
effectiveness of their instruction in 
high school. It is significant that 
the Statement has been endorsed 
by a group of educators prom- 
inent in the fields of teacher train- 
ing and accreditation, among them 
the director of the National Coun- 
Accreditation of Teacher 
president of the 
National Association of State Di- 


Education and 


cil for 
Education, the 
rectors of Teacher 
deans of 
the schools of education at New 
York and Harvard universities. A 
portion of their statement of en- 


Certification, and the 


dorsement is as follows: 

We commend the MLA for leader- 
ship in clarifying the desirable qualli- 
preparing 
languages. 


fications of and means of 
teachers of modern toreign 
We believe that application of the 
principles specifed is central to 
effective preparation of future teachers 
in all subject matter fields. Methods of 
should hereafter 
guarantee adequate preparation by in- 
cluding evidence of proficiency based 
on performance as well as upon credit 
hours. 
Certification of 


certifying teachers 


candidates by the 
*Copies of this Statement can be ob- 
tained by addressing the FL Program of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America, 6 Washington Square, North, 
New York 3, New York 
***The FL Program,” 
May 1956. Published for the 
PD. C. Heath and Co 


Report No. 3, 
MLAA by 
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State, and accreditation of programs 
of teacher education by the professional 


accrediting agency, should therefore 
be based on... (these) principles. All 
institutions professing to prepare 


teachers of modern foreign languages 
for elementary and secondary schools 
should set up specific programs de- 
signed to give future teachers the de- 
sired qualifications in their teaching 
field as defined by the MLA... .** 
Incidentally, attention is also be- 
ing given at this time to the prep- 
aration of college foreign language 
instructors as well. 

In keeping with the rapidly 
growing movement of teaching for- 
eign languages in the grades, 
where their study should rightly 
begin, the FL Program has made 
great efforts to explore and en- 
courage this fascinating and high- 
ly important level of language ex- 
perience. The most recent survey 
of the FLES (Foreign Languages 
in Elementary Schools) program 
reveals that at the beginning of 
the 1955-56 school year, at least 
271,617 public elementary school 


children (kindergarten through 
grade 6) were receiving foreign 
language instruction throughout 


the country, an increase of 62,000 
over the number reported the prev 
ious year. (Fifteen years ago, the 
number was less than _ 5,000.) 
These pupils were in 1,977 schools 
focated in 357 cities and towns of 
44 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. A similar survey made of 
Catholic elementary schools showed 
an additional children 
who were studying foreign lan- 
guages. Of the languages being 
studied, Spanish led in _ public 
school, French in Catholic schools. 
To meet instructional needs as to 
both teaching materials and qual- 
ified teachers, an increasing num- 
ber of guides, manuals, and other 
classroom 


156,700 


aids are being made 
available as a part of the FL Pro- 
gram, and summer workshops, of 
which there were 29 last year, are 
affording teacher training in this 
field. 

Within our own state, foreign 
language instruction in _ public 
elementary schools has been car- 
ried on for some time, Dut only to 
a very limited extent. St. Louis has 
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had a FLES program since 1943. 
An active interest and support on 
the part of teachers, administra- 
tors, and the general public is 
greatly needed now if Missouri is 
to keep abreast of other states in 
this vital promising move- 
ment in education. A 
most interesting example of what 
can be done and has been done 
in the state to teach foreign lan- 
guages to children was an account 
of the program conducted in the 
Laboratory School at Northwest 
State College, Maryville, published 
in the April 1954 issue of this 
magazine. 


and 
American 


An important step toward the 
training of qualified language 
teachers in the grades was begun 
at the University of Missouri this 
fall when practice teaching in 
Spanish in grades 3, 4, and 5 was 
inaugurated in the Laboratory 
School of the College of Educa- 
tion, a joint undertaking of the 
College and the Department of 
Romance Languages. Prospective 
elementary school teachers inter- 
ested in FLES will now have the 
opportunity to prepare themselves 
under the direction of an exper- 
ienced supervisor in the field. As 
planned now, the program will be 
expanded each year to include 
other grades. 

Throughout the FL Program to 
date, the increasing emphasis in 
recent oral-aural 
achievement, teaching students to 
speak and understand the lan- 
guage, has been highlighted and 
underscored. Reports indicate that 
more and more schools and col- 
leges, true in our own state, are 
making effective use of mechanical 
aids in the classroom and language 
laboratories to develop proficiency 
in the spoken word at all levels of 
study, in particular in the elemen- 
tary school where the degree of 
oral-aural accomplishment can be 
the most remarkable. Student and 
public response alike in favor of 
this current approach to language 
learning is all the time more ap- 
parent. 

By means of the activities here 
described and the many more in 


years upon 


which the FL Program is presently 
engaged, educators, in particular 
but equally as important, are 
American people as a whole, are 
being effectively reminded of the 
opportunities both practical and 
cultural which a knowledge of for- 
eign languages, when put to lively 
use, can afford. 


Salary Increases 
(from page 18) 


The next assembly increased the 
amount to $5,000,000 and the 66th 
session raised it to $7,000,000. Al- 
though the 1953 assembly boosted 
the amount to $9,250,000 it was 
eliminated by Governor Donnelly’s 
unwarranted veto. 

In 1955 the Legislature appro- 
priated 3714% of the general rev- 
enue for schools and submitted to 
the people the cigarette tax ear- 
marked for school purposes. 

With the approval of the School 
Foundation Program and the cigar- 
ette tax October 4, 1955 a new era 
in school finance was achieved. 

Missouri's schools are on a bud- 
get basis and the Legislature will 
get its first opportunity to appro 
priate an amount to finance in 
full this program when it meets 
in January 1957. 

As calculated by the State De 
partment of Education it will take 
$71,240,073 to fulfill the budget. 

It is currently estimated the 
Foundation Program will be f- 
95% for this 


nanced at about 


school year of 1956-57. Schools will 
receive approximately $69,350,000. 

Financing the program in full 
next year additional 
funds will be available for schools 
and at least 80% of these must be 
used for teachers’ salaries. 

Most schools gave substantial sal- 
ary increases to teachers this year 


will mean 


and apparently similar increases 
are in store for next year. 
Because more funds are available 
for teachers’ salaries boards of edu- 
cation can secure and retain better 
teachers for Missouri's children 
and the teaching profession looks 


up. 
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Delegates Adopt Resolutions 


Missouri State Teachers Association, Kansas City, Nov. 7, 1956 


I. Democracy 


We affirm that the perpetuation of 
democracy is dependent upon an edu- 
cated citizenry; that the public schools 
contribute significantly to national 
unity, common purpose, and equality 
of opportunity among our people and 
that education is the greatest con- 
structive force at the disposal of 
democratic people for the solution of 
their problems. 


II. National Security 


We believe that our free public schools 
contribute immeasurably to our na- 
tional security by the development of 
moral stamina, physical vigor, mental 
health, scientific knowledge, basic tech- 
nical skills and civic competence of 
our citizens. Full preparedness requires 
that every youth reach maturity fully 
qualified for the duties of citizenship in 
peace or war. 


III. International Relations 


We pledge our support to the program 
of international cooperation determined 
by the action of Congress through 
various organizations, including the 
United Nations and UNESCO. We be- 
lieve that American youth, as a part of 
their education for citizenship, should 
learn in school why their country has 
chosen to follow a policy of interna- 
tional cooperation, how that policy 
functions, and the significance of join- 
ing other sovereign nations as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. We sup- 
port the World Confederation of the 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion as an agency designed to promote 
international understanding and a 
closer relationship between teachers in 
the different countries. 

We favor the continued exchange of 
teachers and students between nations. 


IV. Values in Education 


We affirm that the purpose of educa- 
tion is the development of each indi- 
vidual for the fullest participation in 
the American democratic society; that 
social, civic, economic and vocational 
competencies are as important as aca- 
demic literacy. 

Moral, ethical and spiritual values have 
been from the first an indispensable 
and significant part of the program of 
the American public schools. We shall 
continue to employ every means possi- 
ble to instill high moral principles in 
our children and youth and join with 
the home, the church and all other 
constructive community agencies for 
this purpose. 


V. Teacher Education 


Since the quality of the educational 
program is determined chiefly by the 
quality and professional competencies 
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of the persons who teach, in the in- 
terest of the educational welfare of 
children and youth we recommend: 
(a) A minimum of four years of thor- 
ough cultural and professional prepar 
ation for all teachers looking toward 
the requirement of five years 

(b) The encouragement of students 
with desirable personal traits, social 
understandings and high scholastic 
abilities to enter teaching as a profes- 
sion. 

(c) That the program of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education be implemented and _ that 
institutions in Missouri with teacher 
education programs meet recommended 
standards. 

(d) That Missouri’s , teacher-educa 
tion schools and colleges be financed on 
a level that would provide salaries 
making it possible to secure the most 
desirable type of individual to instruct 
teachers. 

(e) A significant increase in the num 
ber of public and private scholarships 
to enable competent young people to 
enter the teaching profession. 

(f) The establishment of FTA chap- 
ters in all institutions educating teach- 
ers and FTA clubs in high schools 


VI. Teacher Welfare 


To attract to and retain in teaching a 
sufficient number of professionally 
qualified teachers we recommend: 

(a) Salaries at the professional level 
for all Missouri teachers paid accord- 
ing to adopted salary schedules with 
annual increments based upon expe- 
rience and training which recognize the 
services and responsibilities of teachers 
in comparison with those of other pro- 
fessions and which compensate for 
thorough professional education and in- 
service growth. 

(b) The provision of professional se- 
curity through adequate provision for 
tenure and sick leave. 

(c) That sex, race or marital status 
not be a factor in the employment, 
placement and promotion of personnel 
(d) The establishment of a uniform 
policy of granting tax exemptions for 
professional expenses with teachers be 
ing allowed to deduct essential profes- 
sional expenses such as those involved 
in summer school attendance, educa- 
tional travel and sabbatical leave 

(e) Equal tax treatment for all re- 
tired persons and urge such further 
amendments of federal tax law as may 
be necessary to achieve this goal. 

(f) That provisions for retirement be 
significantly improved and that a pro- 
gram of reciprocity between the Public 
School Retirement System of Missouri 
and the two local retirement systems 
in the State be developed. 

(zg) Attention be given to the benefits 


to be derived from the establishment of 
policies of sabbatical leave 


VII. Finance 


We recommend adequate educational 
opportunities for all children made 
through combined support 
trom tederal, state and local sources 
In order that the School Foundation 
Program may be effective in improv- 
ing Missouri’s public school program, 
we urge its complete financing by the 
Sixty-Ninth General Assembly 

We recommend that any legal provi 
sion requiring the extension of the 
educational program or service of the 
public schools provide for its financing 


possible 


We recommend that all school costs 
including capital outlay, be used in 
determining the per pupil cost of the 
school 

Because of the tremendous need tor 
school buildings we urge federal funds 
for school building construction. Such 
funds should be distributed according 
to an objective formula, administered 
by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and channeled through regular 
state educational agencies 

We recommend that all rentals, roy- 
alties, and other sums payable to the 
federal government under any lease of 
the outer continental shelf be made 
available to the states for educational 
purposes 


VIII. Conferences on Education 


We believe that the White House Con 
ference on Education has helped to in 
form and interest the American people 
in the achievements, problems and po 
tential of their schools. We urge Con- 
gress to enact legislation providing sub- 
stantial federal funds for emergency 
school construction purposes as recom- 
mended by the Conference 

The Association urges that the im- 
petus provided by the state and district 
conferences be maintained through in 
creased public study and support of ed- 
ucation at all levels 


IX. General Assembly 


We express our appreciation to the 
Sixty-Eighth General Assembly for the 
enactment of legislation favorable to 
public education 

We urge the Sixty-Ninth General As- 
sembly to provide for the complete fi- 
nancing of the School Foundation Pro- 
gram. 

We urge the state to recognize the 
serious school building needs and to 
assist in every way possible in their 
solution. 


X. Integration 


Missouri's compliance with the recent 
Supreme Court decision relative to 
public schools has gained national and 
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international acclaim. We commend 
our pupils, teachers, boards of educa- 
tion, and patrons for this noteworthy 
achievement. 

It is our conviction that any problems 
relating to integration can be solved 
by citizens of intelligence and good 
will working together for the good of 
all. 


XI. Education of the Gifted 


In order that potential leaders of our 
democracy may be fully developed, we 
recommend that attention be given to 
the education of the gifted as well as 
other atypical children. 


XII. Juvenile Responsibility 


Recognizing that the school shares 
with the home, church and govern- 
ment the task of developing a better 
understanding and acceptance of juve- 
nile responsibility, the Association 
urges an expansion of community, state 
and federal agencies in the effort to 
solve this problem. 


XIII. Television 


The Association should encourage ex- 
perimentation and research concerning 
the judicious use of television in the 
classroom. 


XIV. School Age Limits 


We recommend that consideration be 
given to school age limits as provided 
by law. 


XV. Professional Associations 


(a) On the Centennial of our Associ- 
ation we express our gratitude and ap- 
preciation to those individuals who 
with vision and devotion founded our 
Association and to all past members 
who have worked untiringly in order 
that every Missouri boy and girl might 
receive an adequate education. 

(b) We believe that every teacher has 
a professional responsibility to hold 
membership in our local, state and 
national organizations. 


(c) We recommend the development 
of strong unified local community 
associations of sufficient size to be ef- 
fective in determining educational polli- 
cies and legislation. 


(d) To further the appreciation of the 
importance. of education in American 
life, we recommend that appropriate 
observation be made during 1957 of the 
Centennial of the National Education 
Association. 

(e) It is recommended that member- 
ship on professional committees on all 
levels be composed of persons who are 
active and interested in.the work of 
the local community association. 


XVI. Division of Public Schools 


We commend the leadership of the 
State Department of Education and 
pledge our continued cooperation. 
We deem of special significance to 
public education in Missouri: 

(a) Continued progress in school dis- 
trict reorganization which has reduced 
by more than half the number of school 
districts in Missouri. 

(b) The increased professional prep- 


aration of teachers during a period of 
extreme shortage. 
(c) The impetus and leadership pro- 
vided toward effecting better schools 
through statewide projects in curricu- 
lum development. 


XVII. Appreciation 


The Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion expresses its appreciation to Kan- 
sas City for all the courtesies extended 
for the comfort and convenience of 
the membership attending the Con- 
vention. Special thanks are given to 
the administration, faculty and pupils 
of the Kansas City Public Schools, to 
the Kansas City Board of Education 
and to the local committees in Kansas 
City for their careful attention to de- 
tails looking toward the smooth run- 
ning of the Convention, to the press 
and to the radio and to all persons who 
in any way contributed to the success 
of this Convention. The Missouri State 





Teachers Association expresses appre- 
ciation to the officers and committees 


and to the Executive Secretary and 
the staff for leadership throughout the 
year on behalf of public education in 
Missouri. 


CANDIDATES GUESTS OF 
BARRY CTA 


The Barry County 
teachers association had the candidates 
for county representatives to the Gen- 
their guests for a 


community 


eral Assembly as 
meeting held in October. 

The candidates were given an op- 
portunity to express their views con- 
cerning education and the problems 
confronting it. Educators in attendance 
termed it a very successful meeting. 








MY CREED AS A TEACHER 


BELIEVE teaching is a profession worthy of man’s best effort. It pro- 
vides opportunity for unmeasurable and unending benefits to present 
and future generations. Out of the classrooms come all our mechanics, 
technicians, and professional workers. The public school teacher has a 
part in all these lives—even as he also has a part in the lives of the crim- 
inals and the undesirable elements of society. Therefore, I should 
strive diligently and untiringly to exert the needed influence to 


BELIEVE my pupils are basically good and sincere. All their behavior 
is caused behavior. They deserve an agreeable opportunity to pre- 
pare for a full life of service and I should aid in their preparation 
by making my classes not only informative but also interesting and 


BELIEVE in my administration and supervisory personnel. If I see a 
fault in any one of them I must remember that the fault may only 
be in my judgment; also that the person is only human and “to err 
I should give my genuine support and cooperation to 
efforts of leaders to better our educational program. If I do not have 


BELIEVE in my fellow teachers. I recognize we have many differences. 
We have many faults. But together we are strong and working for a 
common cause. Any criticism I have should be constructive and di- 


rected to the proper source. I shall appreciate and act on such crit- 
I shall not be 


jealous and influenced adversely by envy. I shall remember that I am 
BELIEVE in my school. Out of it has come many thousands of worthy 


BELIEVE in my duty to do all I can to help my country attain the high 


I 
better the human element of civilization. 
I 
enjoyable as well. 
I 
is human.” 
confidence in the leaders, I should find another job. 
I 
icism given to me. I must refrain from “back biting.” 
not injured by the success of another. 
I 
citizens, a measure of its service. 
I 
ideals of a democracy. 
I 


BELIEVE that through the teaching profession I have a part, although 
an infinitesimal part yet a definite contribution, in a play which has 
eternity as a setting. 


Assimilated from many sources: 


JAY L. LOGUE 
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Proposed Changes in Public School 
Retirement System of Missouri 


The Delegate Assembly of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association at its meeting in Kansas City, 
November 7, approved the report of the Legislative 
Committee which included the following statements 
of position on retirement benefits: 

“This Delegate Assembly hereby endorses the pro- 
visions for the improvement of the Public School Re- 
tirement System as printed and furnished this body 
and that the Legislative Committee sponsor the in- 
troduction and passage of these proposals in the 69th 
General Assembly of Missouri. 

“In event such legislation is not approved by the 
General Assembly that the Board of Trustees of the 
Public School Retirement System request at the 
earliest possible moment the Governor of Missouri call 
a referendum so members of the Retirement System 
be permitted to vote on Social Security coverage for 
teachers and that the Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation is hereby authorized and directed to support 
this referendum.” 

Suggested changes are based on a contribution 
rate of 6°. 

It is anticipated a bill incorporating these changes 
will be ready for introduction when the General 
Assembly convenes January 2. It is not too early to 
begin interpreting this measure to your representa- 


tive and senator. 


1. Service Retirement Allowances—It is recommended 
that the limitation of forty years of creditable ser- 
vice be removed, and that the formula for calcu- 
lating benefits be changed to read as follows: 


(1) Seventy cents plus one and nine-tenths pe 
cent of ‘final average salary for best ten con- 
secutive years for each year of membership 


service; 


Six-tenths of the amount payable for a year 


of membership service for each year of prior 
service (before 1946) not exceeding thirty 


vears. 


2. Disability Benefits—Reduce the years required 
to qualify from ten to eight and increase the min- 
imum guarantee from 30% to 45% of salary rate 
for the last full year of creditable service prior to 
disability. 
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3. Survivors’ Benefits—Reduce the years of service 
required to qualify from five to three; provide that 
a surviving widow may commence to receive bene 
fits at age sixty (now age sixty-five); increase the 
survivors’ benefit payments in accordance with 


the following schedule: 


(1) A surviving dependent spouse—$1i25 per 
month. 


(2) A surviving widow at any age with dependent 
children—$150 per month plus $75 per month 
for each dependent unmarried child under 
eighteen years of age, with the proviso that 
the total of all monthly payments to such 
widow including payments for dependent 
children shall not exceed $300. 


(3) If there is not a surviving spouse or surviving 
widow with dependent child, a surviving de 
pendent unmarried child of the deceased 
member under age eighteen shall be entitled 
to receive $125 per month with the proviso 
that the total of all payments to all depend 
ent unmarried children shall not exceed 
$300. 


(4) Surviving dependent parents—$125 per month 


each. 


}- Reduce the required years of service for deferred 


annuity to twenty from the present thirty 


5. Permit a member with thirty or more years ol 
creditable service to retire at any age and com 
mence to receive retirement allowance payments 


(now thirty-five years). 


6. Period for Claiming Credit for Services out of 
Missouri, for Military Service, and for Reinstate 
ment because of Withdrawal or Termination in 


creased from one year to five years. 


>. Maximum Salary Rate for Determining Contribu 


tions and final average salary increased to $8400. 


8. Investment Authorization changed to provide that 
the System may invest its funds under the laws 
applicable to the investment of reserves of lift 


insurance companies. 


See the next two pages for a table showing proposed 
retirement allowance benefits based on salary and 
years of creditable service. 


ho 
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Table of Proposed Re 

















11 Years Membership Service® 15 Years Membership Service 20 Years Membership Service ‘ 

Final 20 Years 25 Years 30 Years 15 Years 20 Years 25 Years 30 Years 10 Years 15 Years 20 Years 25 Years 5 Yes 
Average Prior Prior Prior Prior Prior Prior Prior Prior Prior Prior Prior Pri 
Salary! Factor2 Service+ Service Service Service Service Service Service Service Service Service Service Serv 
$200 $4.50 $103.50 $117.00 $130.50 $108.00 $121.50 $135.00 $148.50 $117.00 $130.50 $144.00 $157.50 $126 
240 5.26 120.98 136.76 152.54 126.24 142.02 157.80 173.58 136.76 152.54 168.32 184.10 j 147 
280 6.02 138.46 156.52 174.58 144.48 162.54 180.60 198.66 156.52 174.58 192.64 210.70 | 168 
300 6.40 147.20 16640 185.60 153.60 172.80 192.00 211.20! 16640 185.60 204.80 22400 179 
340 7.16 164.68 186.16 207.64 171.84 193.32 21480 236.28 186.16 207.64 229.12 250.60, 200 

| 

380 7.92 182.16 205.92 229.68 190.08 213.84 237.60 261.36 | 205.92 229.68 253.44 277.20 221. 
400 8.30 190.90 215.80 240.70 199.20 224.10 249.00 273.90 | 215.80 240.70 265.60 290.50) 232. 
440 9.06 208.38 235.56 262.74 217.44 244.62 271.80 298.98 | 235.56 262.74 289.92 317.10 253. 
480 9.82 225.86 255.32 284.78 235.68 265.14 294.60 324.06| 255.32 284.78 314.24  343.70| 274: 
500 | 10.20 23460 265.20 295.80 | 244.80 275.40 306.00 336.60| 265.20 295.80 32640 357.00 285, 
550 11.15 256.45 289.90 323.35 267.60 301.05 334.50 367.95 289.90 323.35 356.80 390.25 312. 
600 12.10 278.30 314.60 350.90 290.40 326.70 363.00 399.30 314.60 350.90 387.20 423.50) 338. 
650 13.05 300.15 339.30 378.45 313.20 352.35 391.50 430.65 339.30 37845 417.60 456.75 365.4 
700 14.00 322.00 364.00 406.00 336.00 378.00 420.00 462.00 364.00 406.00 448.00 490.00 392. 








1 Final average salary shall mean the total compensation payable to a member for any 
ten consecutive years of creditable service, as elected by the member, or for the entire 
period of his creditable service if less than ten years, divided by one hundred twenty or by 
the number of months in his period of creditable service if less than ten years, with the 
proviso that any annual compensation entering into the total compensation shall not 
exceed eight thousand four hundred dollars. 
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Retirement Allowances 








25 Years Membership Service 








30 Years Membership Service 


35 Years Membership Service! 








ae ae a he |) ae” oe hee ‘hae | eae” eee 6 tee | ieee | fee 
vice Service Service Service Service Service Serviee Service Service Service Service Service | chip Gerv.| chip Sere 
7.50 $126.00 $139.50 $153.00 $166.50 | $135.00 $148.50 $162.00 $175.50 | $157.50 $171.00 $184.50 $180.00 $202.50 
10) 147.28 163.06 178.84 194.62 157.80 173.58 189.36 205.14 184.10 199.88 215.66 210.40 236.70 
).70 168.56 186.62 204.68 222.74) 180.60 198.66 216.72 234.78 | 210.70 228.76 246.82 240.80 270.90 
100 179.20 19840 217.60 23680; 192.00 211.20 23040 249.60 | 224.00 243.20 26240 256.00 288.00 
160, 200.48 221.96 243.44 264.92| 21480 236.28 257.76 279.24) 250.60 272.08 293.56, 286.40 322.20 
720, 221.76 245.52 269.28  293.04| 237.60 261.36 285.12 308.88 | 277.20 300.96 324.72 316.80 356.40 
1.50 232.40 257.30 282.20 307.10} 249.00 273.90 298.80 323.70; 290.50 315.40 340.30 332.00 373.50 
10 253.68 280.86 308.04 335.22) 271.80 298.98 326.16 353.34; 317.10 344.28 37146 362.40 407.70 
.70 | 274.96 30442 333.88 363.34 | 29460 324.06 353.52 382.98 | 343.70 373.16 402.62 392.80 441.90 
00, 285.60 316.20 346.80 377.40 | 306.00 336.60 367.20 397.80 357.00 387.60 418.20 408.00 459.00 
.25| 312.20 345.65 379.10 412.55 | 334.50 367.95 401.40 434.85 | 390.25 423.70 457.15 446.00 501.75 
50) 338.80 375.10 411.40 447.70 | 363.00 39930 435.60 471.90 | 423.50 459.80 496.10 | 484.00 544.50 
75 365.40 404.55 443.70 482.85 | 391.50 430.65 469.80 508.95 456.75 495.90 535.05 522.00 587.25 
00 392.00 434.00 476.00 518.00 420.00 462.00 504.00 546.00 490.00 532.00 574.00 560.00 630.00 

| 2 Amount per month per year of membership service. 

| 8 Membership service is service rendered after July 1, 1946. 


* Prior service is service rendered before July 1, 1946. A year of prior service is equal to 
.6 year of membership service. 
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SECRETARY'S PAGE 


In Brief 


‘3 HE Missouri Breakfast at the meeting of 
the AASA in Atlantic City will be at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, Tuesday, February 19, at 
8:00 A.M. 

Reports of committees approved by the As- 
sembly of Delegates in Kansas City, including 
the resolutions adopted and the auditors re- 
port are available. 

The construction of the new dining hall at 
Bunker Hill is well under way. The old dining 
hall is being converted into an attractive lodge 
by the Kansas City Teachers. 

An excellent FTA Chapter has been organi- 
zed at the Northeast Missouri State ‘Teachers 
College, Kirksville. Our goal is a functioning 
chapter in every institution educating teachers. 
FTA Clubs in high schools continue to increase 
in number. 

As long as we educate and make available for 
placement each year less than half as many 
teachers as are required to fill vacancies, any 
talk about catching up with the teacher short- 
age is sheer folly. Many older people have been 
brought back into teaching. The average age of 
teachers has increased significantly during re- 
cent years. One of these days the seriousness of 
the situation will be more readily recognized. 

In view of the crowded situation at the As- 
sociation Building it was fortunate indeed that 
the property adjoining on the north could be 
secured. 

Many schools have already secured a Mis- 
souri Flag since they were made available by 
the association a short time ago. 
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The group Health and Accident Plan has 
been improved to make available up to $15.00 
per day for hospital board and room, plus 
$150.00 for miscellaneous expense while in the 
hospital. The cost of this group insurance has 
never been increased since it was initiated. 


Legislation 


The 69th General Assembly convenes on 
January 2. The Assembly of Delegates in Kansas 
City unanimously supported the full financing 
of the foundation program for the next bien- 
nium. This can and will be done if the profes- 
sional group is alert and active. Full financing 
of the foundation program will make possible 
a continued adjustment upward of teachers 
salaries. This is our greatest educational need. 

The Assembly of Delegates authorized the 
introduction of legislation to improve the state 
retirement system and to strengthen the con- 
tinuing contract law. It supported the adequate 
financing of our teacher education institutions. 

A legislative committee on special education 
it is understood will prepare and have intro- 
duced legislation growing out of its study. 

Numerous educational bills are always in- 
troduced. Many are unimportant and others 
desirable. ‘The professional group should al- 
ways concentrate on the two or three major 
objectives. Let us ever remember that it takes 
unified action to get results. It is difficult to be 
constructive. 

The new National Congress likewise con- 
venes in January. Surely statesmanship will pre- 
vail and among other things provision be made 
for emergency school building construction. 

Legislative bulletins will be issued regularly 
as in the past. Let us know if you are desirous of 
receiving them. Bills will be abstracted as in- 
troduced and further information supplied on 
request. Every effort will be made to keep the 
teaching group fully informed. 

The Officers and Staff wish for each of you 
a happy Holiday Season and success throughout 
the coming year 
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by Dr. H. Pat Wardlaw, Assistant Commissioner, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City 


OMMENCEMENTS are some- 
> what like Christmases. Both 
are seasonal, and during the short 
span of a lifetime a single individ- 
ual will experience very 
many of either. Taking part in a 
would 


rarely 
hundred commencements 
not at all make one an authority, 
but it should make him a veteran 
kind—and 
should allow him to report com- 





or something of the 


mon practices, trends, and opin- 
ions. It is upon this basis that | 
am willing to speak out, attempt- 
ing to serve the wishes of superin- 
tendents, principals, and _teacher- 
class-sponsors who often have asked 
me questions about trends in com- 
mencements, about practices in 
other schools, and even about my 
opinions as to what seems desir- 
able in the conduction of appro- 
priate commencement exercises. It 
is easy to recognize that most all 
who have commencement respons- 
ibilities in our public schools 
would desire sincerely to plan the 
most effective and worthwhile grad- 
uation activities for the closing of 
the school year. Thev realize full 
well that there is really nothing 
trite about the o'd adage that in 
the eyes of the public ‘“‘as goes the 
commencement, so has gone the 
school.” Their desire to improve 
their commencement activities is 
equally as earnest and commend- 
able, therefore, as their desire to 
improve other aspects of the 
school program, and if my writing 
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of practices and improvements as 
1 experience them on a statewide 
basis will be a service, I shall be 
pleased. 

Because of recency, if nothing 
else, my most vivid recollections 
will, of course, relate to the dozen 
commencements I attended last 
spring. As a group I would say 
they were most properly conducted, 
and, in my opinion, as in other 
aspects of the school program, im- 
provement in commencement pro- 
grams comes each succeeding year. 
From each of the past year’s com- 
mencements could be taken one o1 
which 


more total of 


would, I am certain, make the per- 


parts, the 
fect commencement program. I 
refer, of course, to the visiting- 
speaker type program and not to 
the non-speaker type in which the 
senior class itself, or at least the 
school, 


provides the program. 


There are many arguments, of 
course, in favor of each type—the 
former being more common per- 
haps because it is easier to plan 
and work out at such a busy time 
in the school year. 


Obtaining A Speaker 

Interesting and _ challenging 
speakers are not quickly and easily 
found, and this fact emphasizes the 
necessity of planning the school 
calendar sufficiently in 
that the exact date for commence- 
ment can be known and contact 
with speakers made at a very early 


advance 


date. Six months prior to com 
mencement is not too early to start. 
In fact, many speakers are booked 
for the few most common Thurs 
day evenings even earlier than 
that. After 
certainly not later 


the speaker is deter 
mined, than 


thirty days prior to commence 
ment, someone in authority should 
notify him of the general type ol 
program, amount of time allotted 
to him, and the like. In turn, a 
speaker worthy of addressing an 
audience on such an auspicious 0¢ 
casion will keep in mind certain 
obligations which are his. Cer 
tainly he will arrive twenty to thir 
tv minutes before the commence 
ment hour in order that any con 
cern about his arrival may be dis 
pelled, and in order that he may 
have time to meet class officers, 
faculty members, board members, 
ministers, and others as the occas 
ion will demand. He will have 
taken his speaking engagement ser 
iously enough to have made care 
ful preparation, keeping in mind 
local school and community con 
ditions insofar as he could hav 


determined them, and, upon re 
quest of the superintendent, will 
have provided in advance such ma 
terials regarding himself and his 
address as are ordinarily needed 
for publicity purposes by the news 
papers; radio, and T.V. stations. In 
truth, a good commencement 
speaker will cooperate in every way 


to help local authorities provid 





a commencement that will evoke 
the sincere commendation and re- 
spect of the most critical and dis- 
criminating people of the entire 
community. 

After the speaker is selected, it 
is usually rather easy to determine 
the rest of the personnel for the 
program and have printed an- 
nouncements ready several days 
prior to commencement. Care 
should be taken to see that the 
printer sets up the most attractive 
program pattern possible. This 
commencement item is perhaps the 
most cherished and longest kept by 
a large number of people, and the 
kind of impression the public gets 
of it is the kind likely to be had of 
the whole school. Names of partic- 
ipants and titles should be checked 
over carefully for spelling, consist- 
ency, and the like because careless- 
ness in this item has actually been 
known to spell the educational 
doom of those responsible for it. 

The necessity of ordering caps 
and gowns at an early date is so 
obvivus that no elaboration is ne- 
cessary. Since there are practically 
no administrators, teacher-sponsors, 
nor community patrons left who 
feel that custom must reign su- 
commencement 
same 


preme and that 
patterns must remain the 
year after year, there seems to be a 
definite trend toward the selection 
of caps and gowns of color other 
than the conventional black or 
gray. Schooi colors are often ex- 
emplified, at least with respect to 
the tassels. In all cases the girls 
wear white (except for tassel) and 
the boys wear the color—blue, ma- 
roon, and the like. This practice 
seems to add flavor to a high school 
commencement and to take away 
the drab, gloomy, stolid feeling ac- 
companying the use of gray or 
black. 

Another old custom not often 
seen in recent commencements is 
the transfer of the tassel on the 
cap as the diploma is received and, 
supposedly, actual graduation 
takes place. Apparently most grad- 
uates and most sponsoring teach- 
ers and administrators feel that 
the tassel can best be worn on the 
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left throughout the entire cere- 
mony. 


Marching In 


For many years it was customary 
for graduates to march into the 
auditorium and to their seats in a 
slow, cumbersome, hesitating sort 
of step made to a one-two count. 
This was very difficult to do and 
never seemed to make any sense— 
at least to the graduates themselves. 
Anyone who has been observant 
of the older type step, must have 
witnessed taut seniors becoming 
overbalanced at a critical moment, 
usually to the amusement of the 
audience and always to the embar- 
rassment of themselves. The most 
common, and seemingly the most 
desirable practice, therefore, is to 
have seniors march in naturally, 
but somewhat slowly, to regular 
march time. “Lining the graduates 
up” in terms of height is also al- 
most forgotten. For one of the big- 
gest occasions of a lifetime sweet- 
hearts should be allowed to march 
and/or sit together. Mixing boys 
and girls somewhat of their own 
choosing seems to be both pre- 
valent and desirable. 


In many cases auditoriums are 
not of sufficient size to accommo- 
date a capacity crowd and to allow 
for the graduates to be seated fac- 
ing the stage. If it is at all possible, 
however, such an arrangement 
should be made because graduates 
themselves, in most cases, do not 
desire to sit on the stage where 
they can be objects of scrutiny by 
the entire audience throughout 
the program. In _ addition, it 
is unfair for them not to be able 
to face the speaker whose primary 
job is to say something interesting 
and beneficial to them. At the same 
time, it is most unfair to the com- 
mencement speaker to expect him 
to deliver an address of interest 
and benefit to the senior class when 
he cannot face them as he speaks 
to them. The building of modern 
and larger auditoriums has ad- 
vanced at a rapid pace in recent 
years and has, of course, been the 
greatest single cause for the death 





of another old and awkward cus- 


tom. 

In times past commencements 
often have lasted as long as ninety 
to one hundred minutes. The 
writer has experienced many of 
this length, but during recent years 
school administrators have con- 
stantly striven for commencements 
not to exceed sixty minutes in to- 
tal time. In order to do this speak- 
ers are quite often allocated a spe- 
cific amount of time (twenty-five to 
thirty minutes), and when such is 
done, a speaker should by all means 
abide by his time allotment. In 
such case there will be plenty of 
time for the ordinary processional, 
invocation, introduction of the 
speaker, presentation of class, pre- 
sentation of diplomas, and even a 
short, two-to-three-minute welcome 
by the salutatorian and a two-to- 
three-minute statement of thanks 
and appreciation by the valedic- 
torian. Rarely are the valedictorian 
and salutatorian called upon to de- 
liver more lengthy addresses, and 
rarely is time taken to announce 
scholastic and other honors and to 
present awards of various types. 
Such are usually awarded at special 
class-day programs arranged either 
for the morning before or the 
morning after graduation. This 
recognition and the recognition 
given by local newspapers and by 
word of mouth seems to be entirely 
satisfactory, and most patrons, 
graduates, and administrators seem 
greatly to prefer the more abbrev- 
iated type of commencement pro- 
gram. 


Shake Their Hands 

The awarding of diplomas ap- 
pears to be recognized as a respons- 
ibility of the president of the 
board of education or some other 
member designated by the board. 
This seems logical because of the 
fact that diplomas are actually 
written statements. authorizing 
graduation by the board of educa- 
tion, which is the legally respons- 
ible agency in each school district. 
Either the superintendent of 
schools or the high school principal 
should introduce the board mem- 
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ber, and it seems appropriate that 
the board member should make a 
brief statement of three or four 
sentences expressing pleasure at 
the opportunity which is his. None 
of the introductions or presenta- 
tions need involve more than a few 
seconds of time. It is quite logical 
except in the case of very large 
classes, that when the diplomas are 
presented the graduates should be 
expected to walk to, or across, the 
stage as their names are called. In 
order to lessen the amount of time 
involved, it is necessary and cus- 
tomary to have the line of march- 
ing seniors constantly in mo- 
tion. The older idea of having one 
senior at a time come slowly to 
the stage and return before the 
next should start seems to have 
been discarded in favor of some 
speedier method. It seems very log- 
ical and very appropriate for either 
the superintendent or high school 
principal, or both, to shake hands 
with each graduate immediately 
after the presentation of the di- 
ploma. This is not a time-consum- 
ing operation, and it seems to be 
an idea well received by patrons, 
parents, and the graduates them- 
selves. Certainly it tends to indi- 
cate a deep interest on the part of 
the superintendent or principal, 
and some graduates have said that 
it gives them a greater sense of 
pride in their accomplishments. 
Special plans should be made to 
facilitate the taking of pictures by 
parents and friends, and previous 
announcement should be 
that such will be welcomed. Re- 
member that parents and friends 
value highly these pictures which 
can be taken on the spot only once 
in a lifetime. 

The recessional has so often in 
recent years been called the “Ba- 
taan March” that the writer and 
most others to whom he has talked 
about it have been happy to see 
the idea discarded in favor of a 
more natural, more logical plan of 
allowing the graduates to be im- 
mediately absorbed by the audi- 
ence, where they can be congrat- 
ulated by parents and friends and 
whereby many of the tears and 


made 
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ragged heart beats can be avoided. 
One of the most satisfactory inno- 
vations the writer has seen is one 
in which the minister, just prior 
to the benediction, announces that 
the end of the benediction will 
close the ceremonies, and the au- 
dience may feel free immediately 
to move forward to congratulate 
the graduates. Through use of this 
or some similar plan everyone 
seems to feel much better about 
the ending of a rather serious and 
sad occasion. Since the commence- 
ment is primarily for the graduates 
they should be allowed under prop- 
er guidance and leadership, to 
make the decisions regarding the 
culminating activity of their school 
career. Given the choice most of 
them would, no doubt, choose to 
eliminate entirely the “Bataan 


March.” 


Do’s and Don'ts 

In summary, there seem def- 
initely to be some trends and some 
accepted about 
mencements which should be wor- 
thy of consideration by those who 
have responsibility for planning 
them and in turn some practices 
which should probably be avoided 


practices com- 


if possible. These do’s and don'ts 
are repeated briefly as follows: 

1. Determine the school cal- 
endar prior to the opening of the 
school year and obtain the com- 
mencement speaker four to eight 
months in advance of commence- 
ment. Don’t delay until desirable 
speakers are booked and last-min- 
ute frustrations begin to build up. 

2. Provide an attractive printed 
program, perfectly done in every 
respect. Don’t omit titles, initials, 
parts of names, and otherwise 
“mess up” what can be the most 
impressive item in selling a good 
school to its public. 

3. Order caps and gowns at an 
early date, and give the graduates 
some option as to color. Don’t ad- 
here too closely to custom in choos- 
ing the conventional gray unless 
local circumstances make it neces- 
sary. The same would be true, of 
course, with respect to the transfer 
of tassels. 


4- Allow the graduates oppor- 
tunity to choose what many of 
them call a “respectable march” 
in the processional and allow 
friends and sweethearts to sit or 
march together. Don’t stultify the 
situation by being arbitrary about 
the age-old, one-two, stop-and-go 
march in the processional and the 
marching and seating order of the 
graduates. Let them enjoy gradu- 
ation to the fullest insofar as rea- 
son will allow. 

5- Limit the graduation exer- 
cises to approximately sixty min- 
utes if at all possible. Don't bore 
all to death 


nouncements, a multiplicity of mu- 


with lengthy an- 
sical numbers, and a complete list 
of school honors and individual 
accomplishments. This can better 
be done at a day-time honors day 
program. 

6. Allow each graduate to move 
quickly to or across the stage to re- 
ceive the diploma. A variety of 
methods may be used, depending 
upon the local conditions and ar- 
rangements, but speed and facility 
should be the keynote. Don’t use 
valuable time with a slow and 
cumbersome method of passing out 
diplomas, especially if the class is 
large, but don’t neglect the op- 
portunity to show off each indi- 
vidual graduate on the stage or in 
full view of the audience, and 
don't neglect to provide an easy 
means for parents and friends to 
take pictures during the time 

7. Allow graduates some choice 
in the method of closing the com- 
mencement exercises. Consider the 
elimination of the “Bataan March” 
to see how the graduates, parents, 
and patrons react. Don’t fear cus- 
tom or precedent in this or any 
other item, at least until you have 
opportunity to know what local re- 
action will be like. Departures 
from previous school customs and 
traditions are likely to be well re- 
ceived if the total commencement 
is carried out in a smooth, orderly 
and attractive fashion. 

To many, the above suggestions, 
practices, and trends may seem 


(See Commencements page 33) 
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CONSIDER THE HARD OF HEARING 
(3 CHILD By Charles Sessler, St. Louis 








over-burdened 


fo many an 
teacher today, any “special” child 
to be added to the class load may 
look like the final straw on the 
proverbial camel, so the hard of 
hearing child going into a new 
room for the first time is liable to 
to be greeted with concern or 
downright dismay. Yet the trouble 
anticipated by the teacher may 
not develop, in most cases need 
not develop, if the teacher only 
knows what to expect of the child 
and what he has a right to expect 
of her. 


The help which the hearing 
handicapped child has a right to 
expect in the regular school con- 
sists mainly of simple consider- 
ation. The consideration, however, 
is based on an elementary under- 
standing of what it means not to 
hear well, the problems involved 
and the reactions to be expected. 
The hard of hearing child is one 
who, although unable to hear 
perfectly, can acquire speech and 
language naturally through hear- 
ing. This does not mean that 
the speech of the child is neces- 


sarily perfect, his language ade- 
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quate, or that his hearing is 
functional without a hearing aid, 
for deficiencies in these areas grow 
out of the very nature of the 
handicap. But with understand- 
ing assistance, the hard of hearing 
child can experience success in 
the academic and social activities 
He can be well-ad- 
justed and happy, and he can 
make his own contribution to the 
life of the school. 


of the class. 


Consider, first, the nature of hear- 
ing. The ear has been compared to 
a harp, an instrument producing a 
range of notes which correspond 
to the pitch of its strings. The 
normal ear hears these notes at 
their appropriate loudness, but 
the hard of hearing ear may hear 
them in one of three different 
ways. All of the sounds may be 
audible, but so faint and difficult 
to hear as to require intense con- 
centration to follow. Some tones 
may be so depressed that when the 
child comes up close enough to 
hear them the others become un- 
comfortably loud. And some notes 
may be so depressed as to be in- 
audible under any circumstances. 


It is as if those strings were plucked 
from the harp. 

Thus different hard of hearing 
children may have very different 
problems. One may misunderstand 
because he cannot hear the sounds 
loud enough, another because the 
sounds which distinguish speech 
(usually the consonant sounds) are 
permanently Speaking 
loudly may help the first child, 


missing. 


but only annoy the second, who is 


already under a nervous strain 
trying to understand what he can 
only partly hear. For the same 
reason a hearing aid, which is 
merely an amplifier, may be of 
great benefit to one child and 
worse than useless to another. A 
third child, who might be suffering 
from a combination of these two 
types of hearing loss, may be able 
to use an aid under favorable con- 
ditions for listening, but turns it 
off whenever the room becomes a 
bit noisy. 

Consider the hearing aid. Re- 
actions to it vary from absolute 
rejection to complete dependence. 
To the majority of hard of hear- 
ing children the aid is a great 
boon in the They 
should be encouraged to wear their 


instruments wherever they go, not 


classroom. 


only for their own benefit, but also 
to spare the patience of those who 
must otherwise make greater ef- 
fort to be understood. 

Consider the type of hearing loss 
These are two 
variables of evident importance to 


and its severity. 
communication. One who does 
not hear certain sounds will tend 
to slight them in his own speech. 
Omission of ‘‘s’s,”’ “f’s,”” and “‘th’s,” 
and substitution of “v” for “th” 
A soft, muffled 
voice is typical of the child who 


are frequent errors. 


has hearing for nearly all speech 
sounds, but does not hear others 
as loudly as he hears himself. 
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Sound, for him, is blocked by a 
defect in the transmission mech- 
anism between the external ear 
and the organ of hearing. He may 
hear better on some days than he 
does on others when he has a cold 
or an attack of sinusitis. When the 
impairment is the result of high 
fever, disease or an incident at 
birth, it is more likely to be severe 
and permanent. Such loss is termed 
“nerve,” because nervous tissues 
are affected. The delicate nerve 
fibers of the organ of hearing have 
been irreparably damaged. 

A third variable influencing the 
degree to which an individual is 
handicapped by hearing loss is the 
age at which it occurs. A sudden 
loss of hearing may seriously up- 
set an older child psychologically, 
but a much slighter impairment 
existing throughout the formative 
years of early childhood would 
have a more serious effect upon 
speech and general language 
development. Thus a child with 
a hearing loss of early origin may 
talk loudly and omit certain 
sounds he does not hear well. His 
oral language, and eventually his 
written language too, may _ be 
characterized by the omission of 
the “‘s” and “ed” which respective- 
ly form the simple plural of nouns 
and past tense of verbs. Occasion- 
ally, the more subtle uses of prep- 
ositions, articles and conjunctions 
may be lacking and the vocabulary 
seriously deficient. 

Consider the effect of the lan- 
guage problem. Slow and, in many 
cases, deficient language develop- 
ment is the most serious result of 
severe hearing loss, because it af- 
fects all forms of communication. 
Its symptoms are inability to fol- 
low directions, to answer questions 
or to work problems of a complex 
nature, and it may create a mis- 
leading impression of the in- 
dividual and his intelligence. The 
ordinary paper and pencil test of 
intelligence, such as the Binet or 
KuhIlmann-Anderson, may be _ in- 
validated by poor language ability 
resulting from poor hearing. ‘They 
should be supplemented by in- 
dividual performance tests. 
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Standardized reading tests, too, 
often reveal the language deficiency 
of the hard of hearing child, al- 
though they do not indicate the 
real nature of the difficulty. An 
informal reading situation may 
also expose a problem in under- 
standing to the alert teacher. Thus 
the child may come to the at- 
tention of the school as one with 
a different sort of problem than 
hearing loss. Aiding in this de- 
ception is the casual nature of 
most oral communication, which 
allows the child to express him- 
se!f in a very few words. Children 
quickly become skillful at disguis- 
ing their handicaps and develop 
tricks and devices to 
avoid embarrassment. Frequently, 
they are thought by their teachers 
and classmates to be shy or dull 


deceiving 


pupils who seem to be absent a 
lot. Such compensatory behavior 
is apt to take any form, such as 
truancy, cheating or lying, and 
quite often the hearing handicap 
is only discovered after a child has 
been apprehended for problem 
conduct. 

At the root of many positive 
symptoms of behavior, as well as 
the negative withdrawal symptoms, 
which are even more serious from 
the standpoint of mental hygiene, 
is the constant straining to under- 
stand with frustration attending 
failure. Attention to the special 
needs of the child is recommended 
to avoid these tendencies. Silver- 
man considers important: a favor- 
able seat near the teacher with 
freedom to move about in order 
to follow the 
room; a hearing aid, if needed; 
extra-curricular 


activities in the 


participation in 
activities; and access to vocational 
guidance. The 
benefit 


and educational 
teacher, of course, will 
from an opportunity to consult 
with specialists regarding specific 
problems. (1) 


Consider the facilities avaiiable 
to help the child. The school must 
coordinate all services concerned 
with the hard of hearing child, 
both within and outside of the 
school, itself, for no other agency 
of the community is responsible 
for the whole child. Friedlander 
that, when investigated, 
available resources are frequently 


reports 


found to be quite numerous. In 
the program under coérdination 
by the Public Schools of New York 
City are included the following 
services: lip reading instruction; 
a hearing aid; auditory training; 
vocational re- 


medical referral; 


habilitation; tutorial assistance; 
guidance; and a course of reading 
and lectures for the information of 
regular classroom teachers. (2) 

Consider the influence of others 
upon the child. Medical consider- 
ations are frequently involved in 
the educational problems of hard 
of hearing children, and certainly 
the classroom teacher needs the 
coéperation of the home in deal- 
ing with them. For example, a 
child with a running ear is sick. 
In addition, his hearing acuity is 
usually low and nervous tensions 
are aggravated. A simple explan- 
ation from home at such times may 
avoid a trying situation in the 
classroom. Conversely, the teacher 
should coéperate with the home 
in securing acceptance of the rec- 
ommendations of the school health 
office. The home should also be 
enlisted to aid in whatever ef- 
forts may be necessary to cope with 
academic difficulties the child may 
have. 

Good study habits are especially 
important for the child with 
auditory impairment, and a pro 
gram of homework may be a 


practical necessity. He does not 


1. Silverman, S. Richard, “The 
Hard of Hearing Child,” National 
Education Association Journal, 39: 
136-7, February, 1950. 

2. Friedlander, George H., ‘““The 
Hearing Program,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 38: 75-78, Jan- 
uary, 1954. 
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learn as well as the normally hear- 
ing pupil from the give and take 
of informal life, a fact he may 
need help in recognizing and un- 
derstanding, and he must be 
brought to acknowledge his prob- 
lem in order adequately to coéper- 
ate with people who are trying to 
help him. Keaster makes a point of 
securing class coéperation in deal- 
ing with the inevitable misunder- 
standings which arise. A simple 
explanation of why they occur may 
be sufficient to satisfy the children. 
It is well for all to realize that lip 
reading is an art in which every- 
ones does not attain expert pro- 
ficiency. She lists, among others, 
the following suggestions for the 
considerate speaker to observe: 

1. Speak within an easy visual 
range. 

2. Speak clearly and naturally. 

3. Speak in a favorable light— 
the light on your face. 

4. Repeat in the same words on- 
ly once, then re-phrase the 
thought. 

5. Speak expressively with appro- 
priate inflection and gestures. 
(3) 

Consider what the child can do 
for himself. Much has been said 
about characteristic difficulties of 
hard of hearing children and but 
little concerning the vast area in 
which they may be expected to 
succeed or excel. This is an error 
in perspective. Since adults with 
loss of hearing are to be found 
in almost every walk of life, there 
is little reason to except children 
from school activities on this basis. 
For example, a child who omits 
certain sounds in speaking may al- 
so tend to omit them in writing, 
but otherwise the auditorily hand- 
icapped child may be a superior 
speller. This is even likely where 
he is taught speech, reading and 
lip reading phonetically. Another 
area in which hearing loss is no 
great arithmetic 


disadvantage is 
3. Johnson, Wendell, C. F. Brown, 
J. F. Curtis, and J. Keaster, Speech 
Handicapped School Children, 
New York, Harper, 1948, pp. 464; 
Keaster, Chapter VIII, pp. 304-337. 
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number work, although problem 
solving which involves the under- 
standing of difficult language may 
cause trouble for the child with a 
severe handicap. Lane has shown 
that the deaf child is normal in 
intelligence and need not be fa- 
vored in an situation 
which does not depend upon lan- 
guage for its solution. (4) 


academic 


By and large, it is not necessary 
to give more attention to the hard 
of hearing child than common 
courtesy and fairness would justify. 
Indeed, too much assistance can 
become a crutch that hinders, rath- 
er than helps a child to stand upon 
his own two feet. He should be re- 
garded as a normal child with a 
very specific handicap. As for the 


4. Davis, Hallowell (ed.), Hearing 
and Deafness, New York, Murray 
Hill Books, Inc., 1947, pp. 496: 
H. S. Lane and S. R. Silverman, 
Chapter 15, pp. 374-376. 
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learning and behavior problems 
which may arise, an analysis indi- 
cates that they are related to the 
central problem of communication 
and tend to disappear as the child 
better understands and is better 
understood by others. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 
ANALYZED 


The role of television in education, 
its current uses and its future possi- 
bilities are discussed in a U. S. Of- 
fice of Education booklet, “Television 
in Our Schools.” 

The bulletin is the first presentation 
of factors being considered in a sur- 
vey of educational television by the 
department. Many school systems will 
soon have access to programs on their 
own or on nearby educational television 
stations, when programs can be built 
to meet individual curriculum needs, 
says the booklet. 

Perhaps three-fourths of the school 
systems may now share in the 258 
educational television channels. 

This 38-page booklet costs $.20 and 
may be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


By Lichty 
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“We better forget about putting 


on a Christmas play ... there 


doesn't seem to be much angel material around ...” 
Courtesy of George Lichty and The Chicago Sun-Times Syndicase 
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District Association Officers 


The officers and executive commit- 
tees for the district associations for 
1956-57 as reported to your Associa- 
tion are as follows: 


Cape Girardeau District 


President—Floyd E. Hamlett, Caruth- 
ersville 


First Vice-President—J. K. Wells, 
Jackson 
Second Vice-President—Alvin De- 


Vault, Campbell 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. H. 
Cape Girardeau 


Strunk, 


Executive Committee 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 
Fred L. Cole, Irondale 
George R. Loughead, Poplar Bluff 


Springfield District 


President—C. W. Farnham, West 
Plains 
First Vice-President—Adrian Gott, 
Ozark 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. Ellis 


Jackson, Marshfield 
Secretary-Treasurer—Howard Butcher, 
Joplin 


Executive Committee 
Herbert Cooper, Nevada 
Harry Suttle, Springfield 
Everett Herd, Gainesville 
Ray Wood, Bolivar 


Kirksville District 


< _ Glenn F. Leslie, Kirks- 

ville 

First Vice-President—Seaton Bonta, 
Hannibal 

Second Vice-President—Paul Wickless, 
Unionville 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. Eli F. Mit- 
tler, Kirksville 


Executive Committee 
Lester Kraft, Perry 
Mrs. Ruth Jensen, Eolia 
Frances Moore, Columbia 
Charles P. Dodge, Brookfield 


Warrensburg District 


President—Adah Peckenpaugh, Clin- 
ton 

Vice-President—Frank McGraw, Mar- 
shall 

Secretary—Dr. William F. Knox, War- 
rensburg 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mildred Lass, War- 
rensburg 


Executive Committee 
Richard Bradley, Raytown 
D. W. McEowen, Harrisonville 
Alfred Lloyd, Higginsville 


Maryville District 


President—Raymond O. Moore, Al- 
bany 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Freida EI- 
wick, Grant City 

Second Vice-President—Marvin Porter, 
Mound City 
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Third Vice-President—Lon Edwards, 
North Kansas City 

Secretary-Treasurer — Everett W. 
Brown, Maryville 


Executive Committee 
Martha Copeland, North Kansas City 
L. C. Skelton, Eagleville 
Mrs. Frances Blazer, Mound City 


St. Joseph District 


President—Evan Agenstein, St. Joseph 

Vice-President—Roland Lanser, St. 
Joseph 

Secretary-Treasurer—Katie 
St. Joseph 


Weakley, 


Executive Committee 
W. L. Daffron, Hester DeNeen, Marie 
Durant, Marion Gibbons, Leo Hous- 
er, Marguerite Jones, Garnet Par- 
man, Bertha Sailes 


St. Louis City 


President—Julia B. Schmidt 
Vice-President—Mrs. Buella G. Brooks 
Secretary—Arthur H. Buddemeyer 
Treasurer—Mrs. Hazel R. Edwards 





Executive Committee 
Lois Albers, Mrs. Velma Appelbaum, 
Florence Brown, Glynn Clark, John 
W. Edie, Walter Ehlert, Mrs. Shirl- 
eymae Haefner, Mildred Huff, Kend- 
all J. Wentz 


Rolla District 


President—Mrs. Dorothy Houston, 
Cuba 

First Vice-President—J. Edwin Turn- 
er, Salem 


Second Vice-President—Mrs. Hazel 
Biles, Belle 

Third Vice-President—Marshall Jack- 
son, St. Clair 

Secretary-Treasurer—Louis J. Donati, 
St. James 


Executive Committee 
Mrs. Mildred Leaver, Rolla 
Clarence Gawer, Owensville 
Lloyd Boyd, Salem 
Mrs. Rita Parker, Dixon 


St. Louis Suburban 


President—Lyda Nourse, Ferguson 

First Vice-President—Dr. Robert D. 
Snyder, Parkway 

Second Vice-President—Margaret 
Buerkle, St. Louis 

Treasurer—Emil H. Nor- 
mandy 

Secretary—Lucile Meyer, St. Charles 

Ex Officio—Juva Z. Sharp, Maple- 
wood 

Ex Officio—Dr. Carl L. Byerly, Clay- 


ton 


Rohlfs, 


Executive Committee 
Louise Bradford, Berkeley 
B. George Saltzman, Brentwood 
Sidney P. Rollins, Jennings 
Elizabeth Ruck, Kirkwood 
Noah E. Gray, Lindbergh 
Catherine Sondermann, West Walnut 
Manor 


Private Education 
(from page 15) 
far more progressive and in other 
cases far more conservative than 
our public schools and colleges 
would ever dare to be. 

3. In many cases the private 
schools have pioneered educational 
concepts and programs which later 
became accepted by the public 
schools. 

4- Since many people feel that 
our public schools and colleges 
are unreligious because they are 
forbidden to include religion as an 
integral part of their programs, 
these people want schools to which 
they can send their children to be 
educated in a religious atmosphere. 

As you can see, I have written 
this article in a controversial man- 
ner hoping that it will stir up dis- 
cussion about the very basic ques- 
tion of private education in a 
democracy. 


Commencements 
(from page 29) 
completely revolutionary. To oth- 
ers they may be commonplace be- 
cause they have been tried and 
found completely acceptable. At 
any rate, they are given only as a 
matter of service and would not 
have been mentioned had they not 
been previously proved by some 

good school. 

If the commencement is at all 
worthy to be had, it is worthy of 
the most careful thinking and 
planning possible. It is an event 
which places the greatest amount 
of responsibility on the senior class 
sponsor, the principal, the superin- 
tendent, and the graduating class. 
It is an event throughout which 
the democratic process can have 
full chance of operation. It is an 
event which can provide most ex- 
cellent group and individual learn- 
ing experiences for the graduates. 
It is an event designed primarily 
for the graduates themselves but 
one in which all concerned must 
give careful consideration to plan- 
ning for public interest and ap- 
proval. It is beyond a doubt the 
greatest school show of the year. 
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Ltems of Interest 





Helen Thayer is beginning her teach- 
ing career in the elementary school at 
University City. Miss Thayer whose 
home is at Kirkwood is a graduate of 


M.U. 


Mrs. Naomi Edmonds has accepted 
a position as an elementary teacher at 
Normandy. Her home is in Kansas 


City. 


George Peters of Poplar Bluff has 
been appointed director of guidance at 
North Kansas City. 


Doris Allen, Kirkwood, a student at 
the University of Missouri, has been 
elected as a member of the elementary 
school faculty at Ladue. 


Dorothy Selch of Woolridge and a 
recent graduate of the Missouri Uni- 
versity is teaching in the elementary 
schools at Riverview Gardens. 


Doris Enfield of St. Louis is teach- 
ing physical education in the Brent- 
wood public schools. 


David Cattle, formerly at Welling- 
ton, is now teaching mathematics in 
Center School, Kansas City. 


Yvonne Krueger, Bates City, a for- 
mer student at the University of Mis 
souri is a special education teacher in 
Columbia. 


Helen Bodine of St. Louis has been 
employed to teach women’s physical 
education in North Kansas City. 


Betty Roy Smith, Jefferson City, has 
been appointed to teach art in the 
Normandy junior highschool. 


Ermalynn Kirk of St. Louis is teach- 
ing in an elementary school in Brent- 
wood 


Max Crosswhite, formerly a teacher 
at Mexico, is now teaching social 
studies in the North Kansas City high- 
school. 


Mrs. Judith Fisher, a graduate of 
the University of Missouri, has been 
employed to teach in the elementary 
schools of Jennings. 


Sarah Pixlee of Liberty has been 
elected to teach women’s physical ed- 
ucation in the Mexico highschool. 


Mary Ann Marshall of Blackwater 
has been appointed by the Boonville 
board of education to teach science. 


Gwendolyn Mason of St. Louis is 
beginning her teaching career as an 
instructor in physical education at 
Jennings. 


Elizabeth Herron a recent graduate 
of the University of Missouri is the 
general science teacher at Riverview 
Gardens. 
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Carl Bruns, formerly at St. Clair, is 
now teaching mathematics in the Uni- 
versity City highschool. 


Mary Alice Rice of Dayton, Ohio, a 
graduate at the University of Missouri, 
has been appointed to teach in the 
elementary schools in Mexico. 


Mrs. Walter Evans has been ap- 
pointed elementary instructor in the 
Pattonville system. 

Darlene Brunotee of Brentwood has 
accepted a position in the elementary 
schools at Kirkwood. 


Neal Sievers, former elementary 
principal at Tarkio, has accepted a 
similar position at Hickman Mills. 


Amelia Cairns, a graduate of the 
University of Missouri, is teaching vc 
cational home economics in her home 
town of Independence. 


Mollyanne Schwaebe of St. Louis is 
teaching commerce in the Mexico 
highschool. 


Mary Montgomery of Chaffee is the 
new commerce teacher in the Lind- 
bergh highschool, St. Louis County. 


Mrs. Jerry Lee Summers Brown has 
been appointed to teach the _ third 
grade at Sikeston. 


Merle Chester Richmond, graduate 
of Southeast Missouri State College, 
is teaching industrial arts in the Sikes- 
ton highschool. 


Mrs. Sue Harbison McNeely, who 
taught last year in the Shawnee high- 
school, Wolf Lake, IIl., has accepted 
an elementary physical education posi- 
tion at Cape Girardeau. 


Mrs. Mayme Trantham Hull of 
Thomasville has accepted the elemen- 
tary physical education position in 
Riverview Gardens. She taught last 
year at Ironton. 

Ira L. Zohner of 


position as 
Hazelwood 


Portageville has 
mathematics 
high- 


accepted a 
instructor in the 
school. 


Preston D. Koprivica of Kirkwood 
and recently returned from military 
service with the U. S. Marines is now 
teaching general science, biology and 
driver education in the Harrisonville 
highschool. 


Clarice W. Zohner of Portageville 
has been elected to teach in the ele- 
mentary grades at Hazelwood. 


Madonna Rose Eggers, a graduate 
of Southeast Missouri State College, 
began her duties Sept. 1 as a teacher 
in the kindergarten at Lee’s Summit. 


Mrs. Eula Margaret Underwood, a 
recent graduate of Southeast Missouri 


State College, is now teaching in the 
intermediate grades at Sikeston. 


Clarence Amen, highschool princi- 
pal at Louisiana, has accepted the 
principalship at R-8 Lindbergh School 
St. Louis County. 


Calvin Barnes, who taught eleme: 
tary education in the Des Moines 
lowa schools last year, is teaching 
a similar position in the Kansas City 
schools this year. 


Patricia Walsh is the new physical 
education instructor in the Sarcoxi 
schools. 


Gail Rea has been appointed as pub 
lications, speech and dramatics teacl 
er at Mexico 


Cora Rhamy, graduate of Southwest 
Missouri State College, is the new first 
grade teacher in Mexico. 


Mrs. Thelma Cave of Holt Summit 
is now teaching English at Rolla. 


Mae Eisenhauer of Slater is now 
employed in the Unionville system 


Mrs. Grace Hoover of Zalma is this 
year teaching at Advance. 


Cora Meek of Blackburn is the new 
principal of the highschool at Sweet 
Springs 


Earl Harrison who taught at Sey- 
mour last year has accepted a position 
in the Hartville system 


Mrs. Helen Blair, a teacher at Col- 
lins last year, has accepted a position 
in the Weaubleau system. She was 
succeeded in Collins by Mrs. Neomia 


Keller. 


Betty Hays of Boonville has been 
employed to teach physical education 
at Fulton. 


James Coonce, Columbia, has ac- 
cepted a position as physical educa- 
tion teacher and coach at Albany 


Walter Blaue who taught last year 
at Falls City, Nebraska, has accepted 
a position as social studies instructor 
in the Elvins highschool. 


Fred J. Grimes, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is employed by 
the New London board of education 
as coach and physical education teach 
er. 


William Higdon has joined the fac- 
ulty at Ozark and will teach 
studies. 


Phyllis Ann Phillips, band and cho- 
rus teacher in Salisbury for the past 
three years, has resigned to accept a 
position as music instructor in the 
Independence public schools. 


social 
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Yvonne Perkinson of Mokane is now 
teaching vocational home economics 
in Memphis, Mo. 

Charles McElyea, vocational agri- 
culture teacher in the Eminence sys- 
tem for the past two years, is now em- 
ployed at Campbell. 


Forrest Swall of Greenwood is the 
new vocational agriculture instructor 
at Salisbury. 

Rudolph Ledbetter, graduate of the, 
University of Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed highschool principal at Paris 


Edward Barry, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is the new history 
instructor at Wentworth Military 
Academy. 

Thomas Lattimore, vocational agri- 
culture instructor at Advance last 
year, is now teaching the same sub- 
ject at Eminence. 

Betty Velten of Clayton is the new 
instructor of women’s physical educa- 
tion in the Maplewood and Richmond 
Heights school districts, St. Louis 
County. 

Carl Fowler of Boonville has ac- 
cepted the highschool principalship of 
the Ft. Osage highschool, Independ- 
ence 

Lewis Shoop has accepted a position 
as guidance teacher at Boonville. He 
has taught history in the Hardin junior 
highschool for the past three years. 


Raymond Read, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is the new coach 
and physical education instructor at 
Marceline. 

Edward Stoner of Kansas City has 
been elected as mathematics teacher 
at the Wentworth Military Academy, 
Lexington. 

Robert Hopkins of Iberia has been 
chosen by the Sullivan board of edu 
cation as English teacher. 


Walter Grigsby, assistant to the su 
perintendent of Pattonville public 
schools last year, has accepted the ele 
mentary principalship in Antilles, 
Puerto Rico. 

John Jacobson, recent graduate of 
the University of Missouri, is the new 
physical education instructor at La- 
due. 

Mrs. Ruth Stone of Bland has been 
appointed as elementary art teacher at 
Wellston. 

William Greaves of Plattsburg is 
now teaching social studies at Quit- 
man. 


Kenneth Beckman of Overland is 
teaching mathematics at Normandy 


Beth Elliott who taught last yeat 
in Colorado Springs, Colorado, has 
been appointed as elementary teacher 
in Affton. 

Marvin Kesterson, a graduate of the 
University of Missouri, has accepted 
a position in the elementary school at 


Berkeley. 
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Marylin Graff Rhoades, elementary Charles R. Miller whose home is in 
education teacher, Anchorage, Alaska, Kansas City is teaching social studies 
has accepted a similar position in Co in Raytown. 


lumbia. Her home is in Springfield 
Harry Yungschlager of Montgomery 


Charlotte Reville, a graduate of the City is the new teacher of mathemat 
University of Missouri, is teaching ics and science in the Stanberry high 
vocational home economics in Van- school 
dalia. 


Estaline Hunziken is the new voca 
tional home economics teacher at La 


John Etheridge of St. Louis is the 
new coach and physical education 


teacher at Milan highschool. Grange. 


Bettie Sue McHaney, Kennett, is the Betty Emmons, elementary teacher, 
new teacher of home economics at Hannibal, has accepted a similar posi 
Ladue highschool, St. Louis County tion at Berkeley 

Phillip Gingrich, Columbia, has a Tom W. Mintle, industrial arts 
cepted a position in the Clifton Hill teacher in the Pochatello, Idaho 
and Armstrong schools teaching in schools, is now teaching in St. Louis 


dustrial arts. 
Calvin Nelson, graduate of the Uni 


George Rowland, a recent graduate 
versity of Missouri, has been ap 


of the University of Missouri, has 
accepted an elementary principalship 
at Perryville. 


pointed by the Kansas City board of 
education to teach mathematics 


Rolland Haun has accepted a posi 
social studies teacher in Kan 


Verne Kresse, chemistry and physics 
teacher at Marshall, is now teaching tion as 
the same subjects at Kansas City sas City 





These five Missouri mathematics teachers attended Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., June 18-July 28 on a General Electric Mathematics Fellowship for Secondary 
School Teachers. Left to right, back row: Joe F. Crosswhite, Salem High School 
and Theodore O. Anderson, South Joplin Junior High School. Front row, Mrs. 
Ellen G. Morrow, Louisiana High School; Frances Story, St. Charles High School; 
and Ethel Hardaway, Carthage High School. 
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Theodore Zuppa, Columbia, Mo., has 
been employed by the Linn board of 
education to teach commerce and 
English in the highschool. 


Dwight Creach, who taught last year 
it Woodlawn, IIl., is now teaching 
vocational agriculture at Fisk. 


Lawrence D. Mullen, vocational agri- 
culture instructor at Salisbury, has 
been appointed district supervisor of 
vocational agriculture for the north- 
west Missouri district. 


C. V. Roderick, associate professor 
of agriculture with the University of 
Missouri, was recently presented a pin 
for 25 years of outstanding service to 


Missouri agricultural education by 
Hubert Wheeler, commissioner of 
education. 


Roy Looney, elementary supervisor, 
Portageville, has been appointed area 
supervisor of veterans education, State 
Department of Education. 


Charles E. Cooper, Southeast Mis- 
souri State College, Cape Girardeau 
has been appointed director of guid- 
ance services for the State Depart- 
ment of Education to succeed George 
Mowrer. 


George Mueller, comptroller, Kansas 
City schools, attended the IBM meet- 
ing for school administrators in Endi- 
cott, New York, Nov. 12-16. 


T. E. Woodrum, superintendent of 
Newton County schools, sponsored on 
Nov. 2 an all-day rural teachers meet- 
ing at Neosho. 


Muriel Lomax, supervisor of Physical 
Education and Health, St. Joseph Pub- 
lic Schools, participated in the Mis- 
souri Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults annual meeting held in 
Jefferson City last Oct. 5-7. 


Burke W. Bradley, a former Mis- 
sourian and at one time dean of the 
Moberly junior college, was recently 
named president of Stockton junior col- 
lege, Stockton, California. The college 
has a faculty of 130 and a student en- 
rollment of 2700. 


Florence Costello has resumed her 
duties as elementary teacher in the 
Edina public schools after a year’s 
leave of absence during which time 
she served as an elementary teacher in 
St. Nazaire, France, U. S. Army 
School. 


C. C. Erwin, who served as super- 
intendent of schools at Granger, Mo., 
for a number of years, is now super- 
intendent of schools at Novelty R-3 
District, Knox County. 


R. R. Brock, superintendent of the 
Liberty public schools, reports that 
teachers in this system have enrolled 
100% in the MSTA and the National 
Education Association. The president 
of the Liberty Community Teachers 
Association is Mrs. Irene LaFrenz. 
The secretary is Myra Williams. 
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J. L. Moody, formerly science teach- 
er, Wellston junior highschool, has 
been appointed as business manager 
for this school district according to 
Superintendent Millard M. Halter. 


Milton W. Bierbaum, superintendent, 
West Walnut Manor schools, was re- 
cently appointed a member of the 
advisory council of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 


Mrs. Flossie L. Johnson, a former 
Missouri teacher who is now instructor 
of English and French in the High- 
land Junior College, Highland, Kansas, 
recently sent in her subscription to 
School & Community stating that she 
wanted to keep in touch with her home 
state by receiving the magazine. 


Burel Lowrey, principal, Lee School 
of Columbia, has announced that the 
faculty in the Columbia public school 
system is enrolled 100% in the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
MSTA and the local organization. 


Gene Johnson, a teacher in the 
Couch district, has been employed as 
superintendent at Naylor. He succeeds 
O. Lee Faulkner who resigned to ac- 
cept a position as assistant director of 
secondary instruction in Houston, 
Texas. 


James A. Painter, principal of the 
Arthur A. Hoech junior highschoel, 
Ritenour, has been appointed admin- 
istrative assistant to the superintendent 
in the Ritenour district. Mr. Painter 
previously served schools in Howard 
County, and the cities of Boonville 
and Liberty. 


Mrs. Wauneta Edwards, a former 
teacher at Miller, is now employed on 
the teaching staff of the State Sanator- 
ium school in Mt. Vernon. 


Angie Lee Wilson, Bowling Green, 
has been awarded a four-year scholar- 
ship by the Northeast Missouri Teach- 
ers Association. She will receive $100 
annually toward her expenses while at- 
tending the Northeast Missouri State 
College. 


C. C. Baker, superintendent, Cass- 
ville consolidated schools, has an- 
nounced the faculty in this system is 
enrolled 100% in the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. This is a 
record that has been continued since 
1948. 


Howard M. Terry, superintendent of 
Bonne Terre public schools, has re- 
vealed the faculty of this system is 
again enrolled 100% in the Missouri 
State Teachers Association and the 
National Education Association. This 
goal has been achieved each year since 
1948. 


Burl M. Carpenter, superintendent, 
Orrick public schools, has announced 
this system has started a vocational 
department with an enrollment of 41 
boys. 


S. W. Skelton, Atchison county sup- 
erintendent of schools, has reported 


District R-2 and District C-1 in this 
county voted last August to approve a 
reorganized plan. The new district has 
a valuation of $5,874,995.00, an area of 
133 square miles and an enrollment of 
173 highschool and 422 elementary 
pupils. 

William L. Armontrout is the new 
teacher of physical education in Farm- 
ington, Mo. 


Monalou Basye has been appointed 
to teach physical education at Cameron, 


William R. Koelling, Jr., a graduate 
of Central College, Fayette, is now 
teaching social studies at New Frank- 
lin. 

Marian F. Bowman has been elected 
to teach music in the Lebanon system. 


Jane Ellen Byrd, a recent graduate 
of Central College, Fayette, has been 
appointed to teach Spanish in the Rock- 
port system. 


Shirley Ann Dooley is the new sci- 
ence teacher in the Mexico highschool. 


Dixie A. Farnham, a graduate of 
Central College, Fayette, is now teach- 
ing music at Ironton. 


Carolyn Collins has accepted a posi- 
tion as an elementary teacher at Kirk- 
wood. 


Ronald Compton is the new teacher 
of sccial studies in the California 
system. 


CAPE TEACHER 
IN ENGLAND 


Grace Williams, mathematics teacher 
at Central High School in Cape Gir- 
ardeau and secretary of the Missouri 
affiliated group of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics for the 
past year, is now in Shrewsbury, Eng- 
land, as an exchange teacher. Her work 
is in Priory Girls’ School, a non-denom- 
inational institution with an enrollment 
of approximately 500 girls, ranging 
from the age of 11 upward. Students 
continue in the school from five to 
seven years, some preparing for the 
external examinations for a certificate 
at the age of 15 or 16. Others remain 
until the age of 17 or 18 for the ad- 
vanced level certificates which entitles 
them to entrance to the university. 

For the past 27 years Miss Williams 
has taught in Cape Girardeau schools 
and heads the mathematics department 
of the senior highschool. Prior to her 
sailing for England in August, she 
studied for six weeks at Case Insti- 
tute of Technology in Cleveland, Ohio, 
under a fellowship awarded to her 
through the plan sponsored in 1956 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Inc. Thirty such scholar- 
ships were given to outstanding teach- 
ers of mathematics. 

Since arriving in England, Miss Wil- 
jiams has spent time in travel through 
that country and Scotland. Her work 
in Shrewsbury began on September 11 
and will continue until July 18, 1957. 
Several long holidays in the English 
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schools extend the term considerably 
beyond the usual American session of 
nine or ten months. 

Miss Sophia E. Morton of Shrews- 
bury, England, is now teaching Miss 
Williams’s classes. She attended an ori- 
entation program in Washington, D. 
C., from August 20 to 24 before com- 
ing to Cape Girardeau. 


Giant Band Hails 
MSTA-NEA Centennials 


Fifteen hundred highschool musicians 
and 200 twirlers participated in a salute 
to the centennial anniversaries of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
and the National Education Associ- 
ation Oct. 16. (Picture on cover). 

The salute was a part of the South- 
east Missouri 12th Annual Festival of 
Marching Bands in Jackson. A morn- 
ing parade and a rehearsal of all bands 
in one 1,500 piece marching band was 
followed by an evening performance 
for the public. 

In that program the bands formed 
a huge shield, fifty yards across, with 
the letters “MSTA” in the center; 
these changed to “NEA” and finally to 
“100.” 

Saluting Martha Shull, president of 
NEA, the bands formed a replica of 
the National Capitol Building. In 
honor of Lynn Twitty, superintendent 
of one of the schools in the Southeast 
Missouri Highschool Band Associ- 
ation and president of MSTA, the 
bands played “Hail to the Chief.” Fin- 
ally, they saluted the teachers of 
America by forming a huge American 
Eagle. 

The Band Festival came into exist- 
ence through the school authorities in 
Jackson and Mr. LeRoy Mason, Band 
Director, for the purpose of improving 
the showmanship and musicianship of 
Southeast Missouri bands, to provide 
high school and junior high school 
students an opportunity to meet in a 
non-competitive atmosphere and to 
take the place of the old fashioned band 
contests. 

Participating bands were: Bell City, 
Cape Girardeau, Caruthersville, Chaf- 
fee, Charleston, Deering, Dexter, Don- 
iphan, East Prairie, Fisk, Hayti, Illmo- 
Fornfelt, Kennett, Lilbourn, Malden, 
New Madrid, Parma, Perryville, Poplar 
Bluff, Ross Consolidated, Sikeston, 
Morley-Vanduser, Wardell, Ellington, 
Elvins, Desloge, Bloomfield and Jack- 
son. 


LOS ANGELES TO HOST 
ACEI CONFERENCE 


The 1957 study conference of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, April 21-26 in Los Angeles, 
will have as its theme, “That All Chil- 
dren May Learn.” 

Visits to schools, child care centers, 
and recreation centers in the Greater 
Los Angeles area will be made in con 
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junction with the work of study groups. 
Another feature will be the functional 
display of ACEI-tested materials and 
books for children. 

Registration fee is $12, undergradu- 
ate student registration fee, $4.50. For 
more information write ACEI, 1200 
15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
AIRED BY KSLH 


The St. Louis Public School radio 
station KSLH has returned to the air 
for its seventh year of broadcasting. 
KSLH’s signal, which reaches a radius 
of 75 miles from the city, encompasses 
many towns and villages whose teach- 
ers have found that radio-lessons can 
give a happy boost to what sometimes 
become routine classes. 


Kinds of Programs 

Programs deal with a variety of sub- 
jects which range from sparking chil- 
dren’s interest in scientific research to 
taking the listener on a Trojan ex- 
cavation expedition. 

This semester 46 different program 
series will be carried: 24 are pin- 
pointed for elementary school listen- 
ing, 9 for highschools, 13 for college. 
Although planned primarily for use 
in kindergarten through college class- 
KSLH programs are _ not 
to student audiences. Late 


rooms, 
limited 


afternoon broadcasts scheduled from 
3:15 to 4:30 for college listening will 
interest adult listeners as well. Any- 
one with an FM receiver (many radios 
have both FM and AM reception) may 
tune to 91:5 mmc. on the frequency 
modulation band 

KSLH should like particularly to 
hear from some of the out-state listen- 
ers (letters have come from as far 
away as 200 miles in the past.) Pro- 
gram schedules are yours for the ask- 
ing. “or a small fee manuals written 
to accompany each program series and 
designed to aid teachers are available 
to listeners who write KSLH, 1517 
South Theresa, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


ATTITUDES TOWARD 
DISABLED DISCUSSED 


A booklet devoted to the develop- 
ment of favorable attitudes toward the 
physically disabled has been published 
for use by teachers of fourth through 
sixth grades 

Thrcugh the use of a social distance 
scale, a poster showing children with 
physical disabilities and a sheet on 
which a child may tell his feelings 
about each one, children become aware 
of their attitudes toward certain dis- 
abilities. 

Other techniques included in “Un- 
derstanding the Disabled” enable the 
teacher to show them the basic princi- 





MSTA Buys Adjacent Property 





The Missouri State Teachers Association Executive Committee authorized Sep- 
tember 7, 1956 the purchase of the two-story brick house at the right which is, 
adjacent to the Association’s headquarters building in Columbia. Four apartments 
under lease will occupy the building which cost $26,000 until next September when 
it will be converted into office space. 
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ples that should govern their feelings 
and to give them opportunities to ap- 
ply what they have learned. 

The 20-page booklet is free from the 
Division of Public Education, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS SUBURBAN 


DISTRICT HIRES 
SECRETARY 


Forrest E. Wolverton of 
City has accepted the position of ex- 
ecutive secretary of the St. Louis 
Suburban Association and 
began his new duties November 14. 

Mr. Wolver- 


Jefferson 


Teachers 


ton, veteran 
educator and 
for the past 14 
years a mem 
ber of the staff 
of the State 


Department of 
Education, re- 
signed as di- 


rector of in- 





formation and 


F. E. Wolverton 
November 1. He established and de- 
veloped the section which he headed 
and which now has seven full time em- 
ployees. He has been editor of the De- 


publications 


partment’s official 
souri Schools,” 


publication, “Mis 
for the past ten years 
Under his management the publication 
has grown from a bulletin to a full scale 
magazine. Mr. Wolverton supervised 
the publication and mailing of the De- 
partment’s various forms, guides, hand- 
books and other printed materials. He 
was also in charge of the state text- 
book registration and the mailing 
services for the entire Department. 

Mr. Wolverton holds the B.S. in 
Education degree from Southeast Mis- 
souri State College and the Master of 
Education degree from Missouri Uni- 
versity, with additional graduate study 
in English, history and journalism. He 
has had several years experience as a 
classroom teacher in grades, highschool 
and college, and as a public school sup- 
ervisor and school superintendent. He 
is a professional writer and editor, with 
experience in radio and television writ- 
ing. For a number of years he has been 
in demand as a commencement and 
service club speaker. Mr. Wolverton 
is a Mason, a Methodist, a Kiwanian, 
and holds membership in Kappa Delta 
Pi and Phi Delta Kappa. 

The Suburban Teachers Association 
suite in the new and 

building, two blocks 
south of the courthouse, in Clayton 
Quarters are provided for committee 


has leased a 
modern Slavin 


meetings but larger group meetings 
will be held elsewhere. Mrs. Ruth 
Barthel, who has served the Associ 


ation as part-time business secretary 


for the past five years, will be secretary 
to Mr. Wolverton. With full-time pro- 
leadership the Association 
plans to offer extended services to the 


fessional 
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members in the areas of communi- 
cations, teacher welfare, research and 
other professional helps for the various 
CTA’s,.and business management. 


Driver Education 
Improvement Wanted 


\ Missouri University researcher, 
Robert B. Sonderman, has produced a 
number of 
provement of driver education courses 


suggestions for the im- 
in the state. In a dissertation presented 
for his Doctor of Education degree he 
lists recommendations on the basis of 
his collected data 


One is that persons involved in the 
program should give more attention 
to cutting the costs. This, along with 


class scheduling, was listed by instruc- 
tors as major problem of administer- 
ing driver education. 

The national average for the cost of 
the program was $30 per student, while 
the mean cost per student in Missouri 
was $37.58. 

Sonderman also suggests that more 
attention be paid to consumer educa- 
tion as applied to automobiles, their 
supplies and services. A study of items 
of instruction dealing with 
care, and operation revealed that course 
content was lacking in the area of 
consumer information. 

Teacher training institutions should 
examine their programs, he says, so 
that they will be able to make their 
products the type of drivers that will 
be later needed as instructors. The 
average instructor reported 45 clock 
hours of special training. The major 
areas of study were physical education, 
social studies and industrial arts in 
that order of frequency. 

Finally, the behind-the-wheel pro- 
gram needs re-evaluation to find what 
changes need to be made to develop 
attitudes and habits for increased safe- 
ty-mindedness. The average number 
of class periods per week devoted to 
classroom instruction was two, the av- 


selection, 





erage number of clock hours devoted 
to observation in the car was 21.5, but 
the average hours devoted to behind- 
the-wheel driving was but nine. 

It must be remembered that driver 
training in Missouri is a relatively new 
field. It was not until the 1954-55 
school year that the program begar 
real advancement, with the number of 
schools offering it increasing from 170 


to 254. 


BONDS VOTED 


1 
school 


Bonds issues for improve- 
ments have been voted by the tol 
lowing districts 

Doniphan: $155,000 issue to build 


audi- 


agriculture 


four elementary’ classrooms, 
torium and_ vocational 


shop and cafeteria 


St. Charles: $575,000 issue for fiy 
new classrooms, cafeterias, auditorium 
expansion and general improvements 


Cassville: $160,000 issue to construct 
two one-story buildings to house voca 
tional agriculture shop, industrial arts 
shop, lunchroom, vocational home eco 
nomics department, depart 
ment, department, _rest- 
rooms and administrative offices. 


science 
commerce 


Liberty: $530,000 issue to financ 
a seven room addition to the new in- 
termediate school and a new gymnas 
ium, industrial arts room, music room 
and administrative offices at the high- 
This will make available 16 
additional classrooms 


school. 


Columbia: $1,680,000 issue to con- 
struct two new elementary schools and 
build additional classrooms for Hick- 
man Senior High School. 


Winona: $88,000 issue which sum 
will be added to $50,000 received 
through the reorganization act for the 
purpose of erecting a new school plant 
Reorganization included nine rural 
districts. 


-~ 


> Ba 


i .s 
ot why 
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This memorial chapel is now under construction on the southwest corner of Cen- 
tral Missouri State’s main campus. It is being built in recognition of the “Fighting 
for Freedom” honor roll of the college and shall be known as the Alumni Memorial 


Chapel. 
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AVA SALUTES 
STATE EDUCATION 


The May issue of the American Vo- 
cational Journal gave a salute to Mis- 
souri education with the words, “When 
it comes to vocational education, the 
‘Show Me’ State can show us how to 
do it.” 

An eight page article traced the de- 
velopment of vocaticnal education in 
Missouri, starting with the nation’s 
first organized industrial work at the 
level (Manual Training 
School of Washington University 
1880), and drew a comprehensive pic- 
ture of Missouri vocational education 


secondary 


today. 

The state will be host to the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association’s Golden 
Anniversary Convention Dec. 2-8 in 
St. Louis. 


SMS COMPLETES 
GOLDEN CELEBRATION 


Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, is concluding a year-long 
celebration of its golden anniversary 
Record crowds attended school ob- 
servances, which included the dedica- 
tion of a new $600,000 library, festi- 
vals of music, art and science, and 
regular annual events which adopted 
50th anniversary themes 

First were the dedication and home- 
coming celebrations early in Novem- 
ber. After the dedication ceremony 
the library held a two-day open house 
with several hundred visitors attend- 
ing. Homecoming was celebrated with 
a barbecue, a rally, a play, a parade, 


a dance and, of course, football game 

The Golden Anniversary Music Fes- 
tival in February centered around a 
concert by a 500-voice choir and a 
125-piece orchestra. The science and 
art festivals in February and March 
were marked by lectures and forums 

The unprecedented demand for the 
college yearbook, “The Ozarko,” re- 
sulted in a complete sell-out of all 


copies. 


TO TEACHERS ABOUT 
TO RETIRE 


Making the 
golden years is no less important than 
making the most of the earlier years 
To do so one must plan for them. To 
any teacher who is within ten years 
of retirement SCA will send free on 
request as a part of its public service 
a special packet of material dealing 
with the problems and opportunities 
of retirement. Write Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, President, Senior Citizens of 
America, 1129 Vermont Avenue, North 
west, Washington 5, D. C., asking for 
SCA Preretirement Packet. 


most of the crowning 


CLASSROOMS PAST 
AND PRESENT SHOWN 
A traveling exhibit of 
past and present, “Schoolroom 
ress, USA,” will visit three Missouri 


classrooms 
Prog 


cities next April. The exhibit is in 
the second year of its nationwide 
tour. 


The display, which travels on two 


86-foot railroad cars, has been seen 





The a cappella choir of the New York elementary school, Hamilton, one of the 
first such choirs in the state, was organized and is directed by Richard P. 
Yaple, principal of the school. Besides singing without accompaniment, the group 
also does choric speaking. The choir is presenting assemblies and concerts through- 
out the area this year. 
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by nearly 700,000 persons. It is spon 
sored jointly by the Henry Ford Mu 
seum, Greenfield Village and the [|n- 
cyclopedia Americana 


The dates for its Missouri displays 


are: Springfield, April 10-15; Kansas 
City, April 17-22; St. Louis, April 24 
29 


MARGARET STEVENSON 
SUCCEEDS MAEHLING 


Margaret Stevenson, a member 
the headquarters professional staff of 
the Nat I 
I ( ) 
Ass it 
S| e 1947 is 
been appointed 
eX | ‘ | 
retary the 
NEA Depart 
ment of Clas 


room Teachers 





Miss Steven 

son succeeds 

Miss Stevenson Hilda Maehl 
ing, now NEA assistant executive 
secretary for Professional Develop 


ment and Welfare. 

For the past nine years Miss Steven 
served the NI] 
Until she 
Classroom 


\ in various 
Depart 
ment of Teachers in 1951 
she was a member of the NEA Board 
of Directors. She has also served on 
the NEA \uditing Con 


mittees. 


son has 


capacities joined the 


Budget and 


Miss Stevenson, a former teacher of 


Port Michigan 
active in state and 


chemistry in Huron, 


has been several 


local professional organizations 


TWO COUNTIES HOLD 
ALL-DAY WORKSHOP 


About 75 elementary teachers from 


rural and town schools in Knox and 
Scotland Counties 
all day musi 


Memphis, Mo. 


participated in an 


workshop Sept. 19 in 


The workshop director was Marioa 
S. Egbert, representative of the Amer 
ican Music Conference of Chicago. Il« 


explamed and demonstrated techniqu?s 
in teaching and directing and explained 
integrate musi 
school subjects. 

Bessie L. Hudson, Knox County 
perintendent, and Mrs. Callie M 
Scotland County 


ways to with oth 
Smith, 


superintendent, joint 
ly spor sored the workshop 


MATH TEACHERS 
TO MEET DEC. 27-29 


Four mathematics teachers and three 
scientists will discuss mathemati 
topics at the Dec. 27-29 meeting of the 
National Council of Teac] Matl 
ematics at Arkansa State Colleg 
lonesbor« 

Frank B \ller Lyon Township 
High School and La Grange (IIlL.) Ji 
ior college, Josep! Kennedy, Unive: 


W 1sCc., M i 


David Page, both « 
| 


sity High School, Madison 
Beberman and A 


the University of Illinois rbana, will 


59 








speak from the mathematics teacher's 
viewpoint. 

The relationship of mathematics to 
the needs of industry and science will 
be discussed by Joseph Bidwell, head 
of the engineering mechanics depart- 
ment, General Motors Research Staff, 
B. J. Newchurch, assistant director of 
Esso Research Laboratories, and 
Thomas J. Fritts, exhibit manager of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

Further information about the meet- 
ing may be obtained from M. H. Ah- 
rendt, executive secretary of the coun- 
cil, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


ST. LOUIS ACE 
OFFICERS NAMED 


Present officers of the St. Louis 
County branch of the Association for 
Childhood Education are: president, 
Mrs. Florence Mueller Roschke, Well- 
ston; first vice president, kindergarten, 
Mrs. Ruth Simpson, Ritenour; vice 
president, primary, Velma Fourdt, Jen- 
nings; vice president, intermediate, Ha- 
zel Martin, Normandy; vice president, 
other areas, Mrs. Jeannette Corrigan, 
Valley Park. 

Recording secretary, Florence Rosch- 
ke, Ladue; corresponding secretary, 
Enola Ledbetter, Clayton; treasurer, 
Goldie Gabriel, University City; news 
reporter, Mary Eckert, University City. 

The organization held two recent 
programs, a fashion show and tea Oct. 
16 and a science exhibit and demon- 
stration Nov. 7. 


NEW KIRKWOOD HS. 
HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 


Open house for the new $2,154,501 
Kirkwood High School was held Sept. 
30. Wind, vocal and string ensembles 
performed 30-minute concerts to dem- 
onstrate the acoustics of the audi- 
torium, and the home economics de- 
partment served refreshments in the 
cafeteria 

The new facilities will serve nearly 
1,100 students and includes 37 teacher 
stations, administrative offices, 320- 
seat cafeteria, 1,000-seat auditorium, li- 
brary, and gymnasium with room for 
1,635 spectators. 

The architecture represents a break 
with traditional school building and 
emphasizes freedom of space and ac- 
tion. For example, the auditorium foy- 
er has curved walls and projecting 
canopy to form a natural sound shell 
for outside symphony presentations. 


TEACHERS TO WRITE 
BIOLOGY SOURCE BOOK 


A sourcebook of laboratory and field 
studies in highschool biology courses 
will be prepared by a selected group 
of 20 highschool teachers and 10 col- 
lege biologists at an eight-week confer- 
ence June 24-Aug. 16 at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Participants will receive a stipend of 
$1,000 and round trip travel expenses 


40 


between their homes and East Lan- 
sing. 

Any highschool biology teacher may 
apply for assignment; those who pass 
a preliminary screening will be selected 
on the basis of two essays to be writ- 
ten on biological topics. 

Applications should be submitted by 
Jan. 31 to the Committee on Educa- 
tional Policies, Division of Biology and 
Agriculture, National Research Coun- 
cil, 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


AN ART CHAT 


Most art supervisors have difficulty 
finding time to see and chat, person- 
ally, with all their teachers. As the 
busy school year progresses, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult. 

In order to help teachers with their 
art problems, I find a weekly written 
chat to be invaluable. In these notes 
I talk about plans for that week. I 
answer questions that some of the 
teachers have put to me and I explain 
new ideas in art. 

New art books that have arrived 
are brought to their attention. In dis- 
cussing art projects, I explain why 
these projects are of value to the 
student. We talk about new ideas in 
displaying the students’ work. Any 
and all problems that arise are dis- 
cussed in the written chat with the 
art supervisor. 

I find that teachers welcome their 
copy of the art chat, and many times 
contribute their own ideas for the bene- 
fit of the other teachers. The art chat, 
as a weekly habit, has limitless possi- 
bilities—Arthur B. Kennon, Elemen- 
tary Art Consultant. Berkeley. 


KCTC WELCOMES 
NEW TEACHERS 


New teachers in Kansas City schools 
were entertained in the homes of mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Teachers Club 
during Hospitality Week there, Sept. 
23-30. They met the other teachers 
































“. . . Slowly, silently, cautiously, the 
white settlers closed in on the Indian 
settlement . . ” 


informally, had the professional or. 
ganizations explained to them and 
were presented a kit of professional 
materials. 

The kit contained the MSTA Cen. 
tennial orientation manual, the Centen- 
nial Anniversary history of MSTA, a 
pamphlet of selections from the NEA 
Journal, an explanation of the teachers 
group insurance plan, a chart of local- 
to-national professional organizations. 
a map of Kansas City and a school 
year complimentary membership in the 
KCTC. 

Georgia Searcy was chairman of the 
project. 


ST. LOUIS INTEGRATION 
SUCCESS STUDIED 


A study of desegregation in St. Louis 
has been written by Bonita H. Valien, 
associate professor of the social sci- 
ences at Fisk University and published 
by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith. 

The author attributes the success of 
integration in St. Louis public schools 
to the fostering of a climate of public 
opinion favorable to the Supreme 
Court decision by St. Louis social in- 
stitutions, churches, trade unions and 
schools. 

The study, “The St. Louis Story,” 
is 72 pages long and includes an ap- 
pendix with some guide lines to school 
integration, drawn from the city’s ex- 
perience by Frank Sskwor, consultant 
in human relations for the St. Louis 
Public Schools. 

It is one of the Freedom Pamphlets 
published by the B’nai B'rith, 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


AASA AVIATION GROUP 
ISSUES STATEMENT 


The aviation education committee of 
the AASA has issued a booklet-state- 
ment in which they advise an increased 
cultivation by the schools of the inter- 
ests of youth in aviation. 

“Few schools,” says the booklet, 
“have undertaken seriously the task of 
helping students discover the rela- 
tionships between their own special in- 
terests, skills, capacities, and the de- 
mands of various occupations in the 
field of aviation activities.” 

The original statement was prepared 
at 1955 Washington meeting of com- 
mittee at the invitation of the mate- 
rials of instruction committee of the 
National Aviation Education Council. 
The statement was revised by the AA- 
SA committee and put tnto its final 
form by the committee chairman, the 
late Dr. Leonard A. Steger, superin- 
tendent of schools in Webster Groves. 


DAR SPONSORS 
CITIZENSHIP CONTEST 

The Missouri State Society of Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution is 
again conducting a Good Citizens Con- 
test for senior girls in state public 
highschools. The contest is approved 
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by e National Association of Sec 
ondary Principals and Hubert Wheeler, 


Education 


State Commissioner of 
Winners will be selected on the basis 
of scores on a standard test and must 
have dependability, service, leader 
ship and patriotism rhree 


will be given: $100, $50, and $25 U.S 


awards 


Savings Bonds. 

Superintendents were notified of con 
test rules in November and received 
entrance blanks from contest commit 
tee chairman, Mrs. William Bushman 


ol Kirkwood 


BOOKLET LISTS CIVIL 
DEFENSE EXERCISES 

Che Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration is booklet called 
“Home Protection Exercises” for com 


offering a 


munity groups to use in home protec 
tion programs. 

It includes exercises for eight emer 
gency situations. Under the explana 
tion of necessary actions in each emer 
gency is a line to jot down the name 
of person and helper to perform that 
action in the emergency 

The 32-page booklet costs $.15 per 
copy, with a 25 per cent discount for 
orders of 100 or more, from the U.S 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D. C 


BUILDING NAMED 
FOR T. L. HOLMAN 


The Berkeley school district recent 
ly honored its 
schools, T. L. Holman, by naming and 


dedicating a new elementary school in 


superintendent of 


his honor. At a dedication program in 
the new T. L. Holman School Sept 
23 a portrait of the honoree was pre 
] 


sented the school \ the Berkeley 
Board of Education 

Mr Holman has held the Berkeley 
superintendency for 21 years 


this time the district has grown from 


During 


a one school-one building system oft 
400 pupils to a 


system 


seven school-seven 
3.000 pu] ils 


building f over 


and 121 personnel 


Thirty new teachers 
and four building principals were added 


this year 


SPRINGFIELD NAMES 

CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 
\ special committee has been name 

Springfield Com 


to parti 


by officials of the 


munity Teachers’ Association 
cipate in planning for the 1957 N; 
Association Centen 


tional Education 


nial 

Mrs. Gladise Hallam, Tefft School 
first grade teacher, will serve as chair 
man of the special group 


Other members of the NEA Cen 
tennial committee are: Mrs. Emma 
Gann, Mrs. Dorothy Lilly, Mrs. Dee 
Mahan, Myrtle Gilmartin, Agnes Bing 
ham, Mrs. Helen Henley, Newton Ed 
\llen Gwin, Mrs. Gladys Ma 
bary, Genevieve Snyder, Myldred Cor 
gan, Mrs. Blanche Graddy, Mrs. Doro 
thy Dustman, and Mrs. Marion Hoblit 


wards, 


BLINDNESS BOOKLET 
OFFERED FREE 


\ brochure especially prepared to 
help middleaged people preserve gor d 
Vision 1s being offered tree as a featur 
of “September—Sight-Saving Month” 
by the National Society for the Pre 


vention of Blindness 
‘Your Eves After 
inges which take 


“second half” of life, ex 


Forty” traces « 
place in the eyes 
during the 
plains diseases like glaucoma and cata 
ract which strike hardest at older peo 
ple, and answers questions frequentl, 


posed by senior citizens. Single copi 


are available without charge from thx 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York 


9, X. % 





Courtesy Thomas Lamar Potts, Sun-Gazette, Fulton 


Eight Fulton teachers were honored by being introduced with summaries of their 
careers to an Oil Progress Week banquet in Fulton High School auditorium Oct. 


17. Left to right: 


Mildred Dudley, Marjorie Castle, Birtie Mae Galbreath, Ruth 


Berry, Superintendent W. Victor Hill, who served as master of ceremonies, Shirley 
Dunavant, Mrs. Viola Paschall, Georgia Richardson and Warrene Clatterbuck. 
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POLED am 


SCHOOL BONDS 


\ll money from sale of school build 
ing bonds is to be placed to the credit 
of the building fund 
NEPOTISM 

\ school board member is not 
lated to a_ school us drivet whos 
wife 1s a cousin ot board ember 


wile nor to a school 
i brother-in-law ol roard 
wite within the meanu ot See 


Art. VII of Const. of Mo 
PUPIL ASSIGNMENT 


School pupils living in District R-\ 
Cole 
school being operated under 
vetween District R-IV and 


City School District in 
} 


County more accessibk 
contract 


letfersor 


Jefferson City 


should be assigned by county super 
intendent to District R-IV, even 
though District R-V does not adjoin 
the Jefferson City School District 


ut does adjoin District R-I\ 


REVERSION OF LANDS 
When a 


and other 


school removes buildn 


improvements from land 


which, under a revisionary clause, ha 
reverted to the original grantor or his 


heirs, it is not obligated to remove 
stones or ll 


therefrom ftoundation 


holes, such as basements, pump pits 


etc which were reasonably incident 


to the use of the land for school put 


poses. Board of Education of six 
director school district does not have 
authority to lease its buildings or land 
to private persons for private purpose 
or gain 
NEPOTISM 

School director, til t ipp 
the stepson of his wit incle t 1! 
a vacancy on the board of which ‘ 
is a member, does not violate the nep 
otism provisions of Art. 7, S¢ 6, Cor 
stitution of Missouri, 1945 He doe 
not forteit his oftice becaus« there 
no relationship between the directo 


and the appointee within the ftourt 
degree, either by consanguinit 
nity 
CIVIL DEFENSE 
FOR SCHOOLS 
eachers are in a strategic pr 
to develop protective measut t 
the wartime and peacetime ivard 


the Hydrowen Age, sav 


: ~ 
National Survival” in 


detense handbook for scho 
The handbook presents way ‘ 
} ’ 
PaAanize school personne { netior ‘ 
a moments notice and t incorporate 
into the schools general curriculum the 


long range civil detense trainu 
quired to meet all threatened danger 
hurricane, flood, « art] qual explo wl 
ire or Wal 

It costs $.65 from the Superintendent 
of Documents, | S Government 


Printing Office 











No requests from children, please. Our advertisers 

- prefer to send their material to teachers or adminis- 
mS trators only. Many of last year’s offerings are no 
longer available. Use the coupon in each issue as 
quickly as possible to keep up to date with the newest 
material now awaiting your request. 

53. Clear The Track. A cartoon narrative on the 
railroads’ fight against the elements. One examination 
copy per teacher with Teacher's Plan. Classroom 
quantity on subsequent request. (Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads). 

54. Brochure 20 pages, well illustrated, gives the 
itineraries of three 1l-county tours to Europe for the 
summer of 1957. (Caravan Tours) 

60. New Films, Inc. catalog supplement describing 
over 250 great M-G-M classics, exclusive in 16mm. 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs for profit. 
(Benson Barrett) 


9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with details of a 

i @ money-making plan which school clubs have used for 
oe many years. (Vine Associates) 

4 10. New Four-Color Map of historic U. S. Trails 

and information of the graded corrective reading 


LU 


program of the American Adventure Series. (Wheeler 
Publishing Company) 





14. Catalog of supplies for handicraft work in bas- 
ketry, beadcraft, block printing, candle-making, cop- 
per tooling and on through 28 different crafts to 
wooden-ware and wood carving. (American Handi- 
craft Co.) 

15. Research Opens the Door to Reading. A new 
Millcreek Story about home and school cooperation. 


Classroom reactions and discussions in five different 








units are reported in an interesting, narrative form. 

















An important feature reveals how parents evaluate 
reading through research. (Field Enterprises, Inc.) 

20. Catalog of books pre-planned to blend informa- 
tion with enjoyment in the development of reading 
skills. Unusual, fascinating subjects hold classroom 
interest, encourage students to “read through,” lighten 
teachers’ loads. Grade interest level and grade read- 
ing level indicated for each book. Carefully graded 


SE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 











State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-57 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each 
number circled. 


53. 54. 60. 3. 9. 10. 14, 15. 20. 25. 

38. 39. 41. 42. 49. 29. 64. 65. 67. 
SITIO scesinscci- Seopa lela gisele annotated 
ESTE ee eR MII cis nccedptictntisissoeitabdaenloabcleal 
ee OL EE TT eT ae EE Te orn 
Ecce edie bana seadesnldacisaiaiios 
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vocabularies, proper type size, beautify} 

color artwork, sturdy cloth bindings 

(reinforced). (Childrens Press) 

25. Highways to History. A new 
wall mural 8 feet wide, in full color 
showing beautiful photographs of ter 
historically famous places in America 
Includes an 8-page lesson topic, which 
takes your class on tours to America’s 
best-loved shrines. If additional lessor 
topics are desired, jot down the num. 
ber you need—not more than 15 to a 
classroom, please. (Greyhound Lines). 

38. Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom 
furniture, in Diploma Blue and Class- 
day Coral. (American Seating Co.) 

39. Graded Catalog of children’s 
books and Classified Catalog of books 
for high school libraries. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 

41. New No. 57 Teachers Buying 
Guide. Its 96 pages contain over 3500 
items. Workbooks, posters, games. 
books, supplies and equipment are com- 
pletely described and _ illustrated to 
make this a source book for teaching 
material. (Beckley-Cardy Company) 

42. Brochure in Rhythm Time Rec- 
ords, shows how the records can be 
used by teachers, parents and children 
to serve as avenues for active partici- 
pation in new play ideas. (Rhythm 
Time Records) 

49. Brochure on Summer Study in 
Europe in the fields of Education, His- 
tory, Art, Music, Sociology, Lang- 
uages, Journalism. Planned to satisfy 
“in-service” credit requirements. Cost 
$495 and up. (Study Abroad) 

29. Catalog of Educational Dance 
Records. A list of dance records de 
signed especially for kindergarten and 
elementary grades. Folk songs and 
singing games also listed. The full line 
catalog lists over 300 numbers for 
dance training. (Russell Records) 

64. Brochure on Europe for Summer 
1957. Gives itinerary and costs for 12- 
20 county, 60-70 days in Europe 
(Europe) 

65. Your Sabbatical Year Abroad. 
A 40-page brochure, illustrated wit! 
photographs of places of interest, pro- 
vides a guide to planning a sabbatical 
year of travel and study. Included are 
tips on “how to be at home abroad”, 
suggestions for preparations, such as 
passports, visas and health documents 
currency, wardrobe, and a suggested 
itinerary for a “grand circle” tour of 
Europe and the Middle East. One sec- 
tion provides information on schools, 
living accommodations, sources of in 
formation for various study and travel 
interests, covering nine European 
countries and the Middle East. (Trans 
World Airlines) 

67. Folder outlining plans and itiner- 
aries for group travel to the east, 
south and west. Indicate in which 
part of the country you are interested. 
(Continental Central Lines) 
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DR. BELMONT FARLEY 
HONORED BY NEA 


A Missouri-born educator, Dr. Bel- 
mont Farley, for 27 years director of 
press and radio relations for the Na- 
tional Education Association, received 
a surprise tribute Oct. 8 at a luncheon 
in his honor attended by more than 100 
of his colleagues. 

At the luncheon first edition copies 
§ “Some Dreams Come True” a book- 
let--summary of Dr. Farley’s achieve- 
ments from his Tipton, Mo., birth to 
his development of the modern concept 
reporting were dis- 


of school news 
tributed. 

Dr. Farley received his B.Pd. from 
Missouri State Normal School, his B.S. 
from the University of Missouri and 
his Ph.D. from Columbia University. 
He has been superintendent of schools 
in Jamesport and Madison, principal 
in Cape Girardeau. 


$.E. ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS MEET 
“Creative Thinking in 
Supervision” was the theme of the Oct. 
19 meeting of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the 
Southeast Missouri Teachers Associ- 
ation at Southeast Missouri State Col 


Instructional 


lege. 

Dr. Charles E. Garner, acting super- 
intendent of Webster Groves, led the 
discussion. Others participating: Mrs 
Opal Wright, Modena 
Garwood, Charleston; Sylvia 
Davis, Caruthersville. 


Farmington; 


Mrs. 


Fifty elementary principals joined 
both the State Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and the 


Southeast Missouri Elementary Princi 
pals Association. The next meeting 
will be held March 8 in Dexter. 


INSTITUTIONS 
ACCREDITED BY NCATE 

The National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education has recent- 
ly published the third annual list of 
those colleges and universities whose 
programs of teacher education are 
accredited by it. 

The list which is effective for July 1, 
1956 to June 30, 1957 includes the fol- 
lowing Missouri schools: Central Mis- 


souri State College, Warrensburg; 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 


College, Kirksville; Northwest Mis- 
souri State College, Maryville; South- 
east Missouri State College, Cape Gir 
ardeau; Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, Springfield; University of Mis 
souri, Columbia; and Washington Uni 
versity, St. Louis. 


CAPE COUNTY VOTES 
THREE NEW DISTRICTS 
Three newly reorganized school dis- 
tricts were voted in Cape Girardeau 
County Aug. 28. Two are highschool 
districts with highschool centers at 
Oak Ridge and Delta, and the other 
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In a drive to encourage polio vaccina- 
tion among teenagers, members turn 
out for shots. Health authorities point 
out that the majority of those in the 
most susceptible age groups under 20 
have not received the full series of 


shots. Highschool students, in fact, 
have been exceedingly slow in getting 
vaccine protection, and it is in this age 
group that polio often strikes with the 
greatest severity, if not the greatest in- 
cidence. 


is an elementary district 

The new elementary building at 
Burfordville, an outlying unit of Cape 
Girardeau County R-2, -was dedicated 
Sept. 23, and another outlying R-2 el 
mentary unit at Gordonville was dedi 
cated Nov. 11 

Edwin W. Sander is county 
intendent of Cape Girardeau County 


Super- 


K.C. TEACHERS PLAN 
NEA BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Kansas City teachers will hold a 
Centennial Birthday Party April 4 to 
commemorate the founding of the Na 
tional Education Association and to 
celebrate the growth and development 
of education in Kansas City 
A program of activities is 
planned by _ teachers’ 
organizations in cooperation with the 
Schools and the 


being 


professional 


Superintendent of 
Parent-Teachers Association around 
the National anniversary theme, “An 
Educated People Moves’ Freedom 
Forward.” 


FTA MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 


The Future Teachers of America 
office in NEA headquarters has pre 
pared a series of new materials as a 
part of its service to FTA college 
chapters and to junior and senior high 
school clubs. For college chapters: A 
poster entitled “Proudly Professional,” 
a folder “You and Your Professional 
Organizations,” the Future Teacher 
Newsletter, and the FTA Handbook 
For highschool clubs: A poster which 
asks “Could You Be the Teacher He 
Will Never Forget?”’, a 16 page illus 


trated booklet entitled Invitation to 
Teaching, a folder-brochure about 
FTA clubs, and a reprint of FTA 


songs. All of the items are free to 
FTA 
from the 
Teacher Education and 
Standards, 1201 Sixteenth 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


may be ordered 
Commission on 
Professional 
Street, 


members and 
National 


SCHOOL INITIATES 
SURVEY COURSE 


This semester at Northwest Hig] 


School, House Springs, a one-half unit 


course in elementary plane surveying 


is being offered. The course consists 


of lectures and field exercises involving 
the use of the engineer's transit, th 


level and the tape 


Northwest is evidently the first 
highschool in the state to offer such a 
course. The program is under the di- 
rection of Forrest |] Koch, school 


mathematics instructor 


HAZELWOOD CTA 
ORIENTATES STAFF 
New 
were given an orientation program this 
vear by the local CTA. It include 


an introduction of the new 
at the CTA’s first fall meeting Sept 


teachers at Hazelwood R-| 


personnel 


and a conducted tour of the school 
district Sept. 5 

The tour enabled new 
well as established teachers to mark 
The group toured 


teachers a 


community growth 
the school buildings as well as area 
and ended at a picnic su 
families 


landmarks, 
per for the staff and thei 


‘TRAVELIN SAM’ 
REPORTS NEA MEETING 


Highlights of the National Educa 


1956 Portland Con 
vention, “Proud to Teach,” can_ be 


shown to stay-at-homes to bring them 
through “Travelin’ Sam’ 


tion Association 


up to date 
convention reporting 

Two-by-two kodachrome 
with 7.5 tape 
instrumental 


slides art 
coordinated recordings 


of choral, organ, music 
and the voices of important speakers 
It will serve to show school board 


members and citizens what goes on at 
the world’s biggest convention ol ed 
ucation and is useful for promoting the 
NEA 

The set rents tor $7.50 or costs $7 
It may be purchased from “NEA Trav 
4031 Warren Ave., Sacra 


Calit 


elin’ Sam,” 
mento 22, 


NEA BOOSTS LOCAL 
EDUCATION DISCUSSION 


recent NEA 
‘To Consider 


Centennial 
Educatioi 


The most 
publication is 
in a Changing World” 
let designed to help community civi 
in planning meet 


a 12-page leat 


and service groups 
ings for the discussion of educational 
problems and which includes outlined 
topics for seven proposed meetings 

Another leaflet, “How-to-do-it Con 
ference,” suggests a plan to introduce 
the leaflet locally and get things 
started 

Local organizations outside of edu 
cation are eligible and are desired for 
participation in the conferences. The 
leaflets are for persons who are plan 
groups 
and are not available for every mem 


ber distribution. Write the NEA, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 


ning meetings for community 





McDERMED TO 
BENEFIC PRESS 


Mr. W. O. McDermed has been ap- 
pointed manager of 
Press, the new publishing division of 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Nar- 
ragansett, Chicago 39 


sales Benefic 


He brings to this new book depart- 


ment a wealth of experience that will 


be welcome to the school authorities 
and teachers whom he will contact in 
his work with the regular salesmen 


Beckley-Cardy is now broadening out 
into a longer line of textbooks in ad- 
dition to their books for supplementary 


reading. 


MISSOURIAN AUTHORS 
CONSTITUTION BOOK 


The Hunnicutt Publishing Company 
of Holdenville, Okla., has recently pub- 
lished three workbooks for the 
elementary school, one of them enti- 
tled “The Constitution of the State of 
Missouri.” 

Mrs. Matilda Mahaffey Elsea, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Writer’s Guild, 
authored the workbook. Her late hus- 
band, E. F. Elsea, was a district super 
visor in the state department of educa- 
tion. Mrs. Elsea is the author of four 
other books, a cellection of poems and 


he social 


new 


three on t sciences. 


The other two recently published 





TALK ABOUT SPEED... 


NO JET WILL EVER TRAVEL THIS FAST! 





Far faster than the fastest plane... 


with the speed of light! 
That’s how fast you get electric service when you need it— 
186,000 miles a second—at the flick of a switch! 


Electricity, unlike almost anything else you use, must be 
made and delivered the instant you want it. It cannot be 
manufactured ahead of time and stored in a tank or a pipe or a 
box. That’s why giant electric generators and other costly 
facilities must be constantly ready to meet your requirements 
and those of all our other customers every day . . . morning, 


noon and night. 


It also takes investments of large sums of money by 


thousands of security holders to provide these facilities . . 


. plus 


the constant attention and work of skilled and experienced 
employees to operate the equipment. 


So, next time you use electricity, remember you are getting 
made-to-order service, actually so fast it’s delivered at the 


flick of a switch! 


ann. 
id 





“ores” 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 





workbooks 
“Creative 
er. 


“Color 


Projects” by 


Hikes” and 
Blanche Fish- 


are 


SURPRISE CEREMONY 
HONORS O. A. SEE 


\ new school auditorium at Jennings 
was named in honor of District Sy 
erintendent Otis A 
honor ceremony at the 
the building Noy. 11 


See In a surprisy 


dedication 0 


1 } 


Supt. See was unaware of the honor 
until the name of the schoo! was an- 
nounced at the climax of the cers 
mony 


MSTA CHAIRMAN 


AUTHORS BOOK 
Mrs 


Elsie Davis DeForest, 


chair- 

man of the Department of Speect 
MSTA, is the author of a recently 
published book, “Out of My Cabin.’ 
In it she relates how she and her 
family under adverse circumstances 
came to the Ozark region, how they 


learned to with an entirely new 


way of life in their two-room cabin o1 


cope 


“Owl Center,” their farm, and how 
they emerged from their difficulties 
richer in spirit. 

Mrs. DeForest is a_ graduate 


Southwest 
is presently 


Missouri State College, and 
the 
North 


employed in depart 


ment of speech therapy, Kansas 
City Public 


Schools 


CANTON DEDICATES 
PRIMARY UNIT 


Canton School District R-V_ deidi- 
cated Sept. 24 a new $133,458 primary 
unit, a red brick structure with cix 
classrooms for the first three grades 


Dr. Fred Helsabeck, 
ver-Stockton Colleg 
house and dedicatory 
Ellis is 


schools 


president of Cu! 
spoke at the opet 
service. J. Rus 


sell 


superintendent of Cantop 


FEWER BOOKS 
PER CHILD 

According to 
Office oi 
has 20 per cent 


1946-47 child 


Irom the » 


1955-56 


Lures 


Education the ( 


books than ti 


lewer 


This fact is among others reveale 
in a new booklet, “Budgeting for Text 
books,” released by the American Text 
book Publishers Institute 

Faulty budgeting must bear the 
blame for today’s shortage, says tl 
booklet, and goes on to describe a “rule 
of thumb” method for school officials 
to plan budgets for textbooks he 


27-page booklet may be obtained from 


the ATPI, One Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. ¥ 


VANDALIA HOLDS 
READING CONSULTATION 


teachers of R-1 in Au 
Van 


and the 


Elementary 
drain County, including 
dalia Elementary, Lincoln 
rural districts of R-1, attended a read 
ing consultation at the Vandalia grade 


Farber, 
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school Oct. 19 conducted by Lillian 
Sisney 

Vandalia teachers were hostesses and 
served refreshments at intermission, ac- 
Eulah Houston, Vandalia 


principal. 


cording to 
elementary 


GIFT TO BUNKER HILL 





David F. Eads 


polishing and 
scrubbing machine has been given to 
Bunker Hill Ranch Resort. Our thanks 
go to Mr. David F. Eads, Columbia 
and the Hillyard Chemical Company 
of St. Joseph. Mr. Ez a represent 
Hillvards in this area of Mis 


\ new 12 inch floor 


ids is 


ative for 


souri 

This is a very timely and usable gift 
It will be used to keep the floors 
glistening in the new dining hall now 


under construction 


HISTORY GROUP HOLDS 
CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


Historical 
classes in St. 


Society 


Louis 


The Missouri 
plans 29 Saturday 
for children 7 to 12 Che 
and deal with interesting his 


programs 


are free 
torical events including “Custer’s Last 
Fight,” “Driving the Golden Spike,” 
and “Jesse James, a Two-gun Man.” 


at 10:30 a.m. ev 
Children’s 
, Forest Park 


Classes will be held 
ery Saturday in the 
Jefferson Memorial Bldg 
St. Louis 12 


Room, 


POTOSIAN ESTABLISHES 
COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 


Max Frank, of Potosi, has estal 
‘ished a $300 college scholarship for a 
deserving senior at the local high 


schoo]. The money is to be used to kelp 
with expenses while the student is in 
attendance at some recognized junior 
wr senior college. It is his intention to 


give $300 every year for this purpose. 


FORESTRY PACKET 
OFFERED TEACHERS 
\ school packet of 1] 


forestry, 
oftered 


materials on 


conservation, wood and wood 


products is being teachers by 


the American Forest Products I.2:dus 
tries, Inc 

It contains five booklets, two bib- 
liographies, a poster, a wood prod 
ucts chart and a map. Free packets 


writing the or 


Street, N. W., 


may be obtained by 
ganization, 1816 N 
Washington 6, D. C. 


DECEMBER, 1956 


N.E. ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS ELECT 


Officers of the Northeast District 


Elementary Principals Association were 


chosen Oct. 5. president, 
Charles Gingrich, 
Harry Plenge, 
Elisabeth 


Chey are 
Troy ; vice president, 
Kahoka; 


Sloop, 


secretary 
treasurer, Marceling 


was held i 


Northeast 


rhe election meeting 
a part of the 


Meeting 


Kirksville as 


District Teachers 





HIGHSCHOOL PLANT 
PLANNERS HELPED 


lo help school planners formulat: 
space requirements and _ educational 
specifications for school facilities the 
U.S. Department of Education has 
published “The Secondary School 
Plant 


Che expending and changing pro 


ication dictates a 


functional plant based on the 


gram ot secondary edi 
needs ot 
booklet 


adolescents, says the 60-pag« 


a sugge stion 
e hope proves fg 


candy wreath “- 


ewe dome, 


Here’s exciting wreath for your 
door... 
are to find it is candy. And 
then, spy the scissors 

inviting them to cut off a piece. 
Easy and fun to make. 


Imagine how thrilled folks 


4 Cut in two bottom of a wire 
hanger; lap ends over 2! 9"; bind 
together with adhesive tape 5s 
Pull in to circle .. Wind wreath 


with 3 yds. of rag strips. Sew to 
base of hook Wind tight 

2 Use about 3 Ibs. of hard 
candy, cellophane and foil 


wrapped—all kinds and sizes 


3 Secure one end of 36 inches 
of thin wire to base of hook; run 
other thru one end of candy 
wrap; twist tight to wreath, 
piece by piece . . Add bow and 
blunt scissors. Cover the hook. 


Feel relaxed and be refreshed! 






The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost, 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 











PRIMARY 
TEACHING MATERIAL 


INSTRUCTO flannel boards 
and felt cut-outs. A graphic 
method of teaching number 
concepts, arithmetic processes, 
color recognition, reading read- 
iness or telling stories. 


BEN-G-PUZZLES. For read- 
ing-number conception-teach- 
ing time. 


NIFTY TEACHING AIDS. 
Including large charts, tablets, 
frieze rolls, sketch pads and 
language art materials. 


LETTER AND 
PHONIC CARDS 
AIDS IN TEACHING 
NUMBERS 


available at 


MODEL PUBLISHING and 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Member of N.S.S.I. 
Write for illustrative literature 

















Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 
casions. 


Cotton ....$14.00 
Taffeta .....§29.00 
Nylon $40.00 


All are 3’x 5’ 
Send orders to: 


Missouri State 


Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 














BOOKS OF LOCAL 
For Your Library For Gifts 
Goodspeed’s History of S.E. Mo. ...$12.50 
Reminiscent History of Ozark Region 10.00 
Violette History of Missouri ......... 4.90 
Messer Walking Where Jesus Walked 2.00 
Order on Approval from 
RAMFRE PRESS 
Dept. SC, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


INTEREST 
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It makes a brief survey of curriculum 
developments and trends in secondary 
education to determine the implica- 
tions for the school plant. 

$.45 from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


it costs 


HICKORY STICK 
CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 
The Knights of the Hickory Stick, a 
school administrators’ organization in 
Northwest Missouri, has elected the 
following officers for this school year: 
President, Wallace Croy, Ravenwood; 
Vice-President, Irwin Thomas, Ore- 
gon; and Secretary-Treasurer, Everett 
Brown, Maryville. 


ST. LOUIS BUYS FILM 


The Division of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation of the St. Louis Public school 
system recently purchased a_ color 


print of the new film “A Desk for Bil- 
lie.” 

The film has been very popular with 
lay, civic and educational groups. 


SCHOOLMASTERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The Northeast Missouri School- 
masters Club at its meeting in Kirks- 
ville on Thursday evening, October 4, 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Adrian Fullerton, Superintendent 
of Schools, Clarence; Vice-President, 
John Spicer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Wyaconda and _ Secretary-Treasurer, 
Paul O. Graves, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bucklin. 


NEA LEAFLET PLANS 
CENTENNIAL PROGRAMS 


The National Education Association 
has prepared a 12-page leaflet to help 
community leaders plan observances of 
the NEA’s 1957 Centennial. 

“An Invitation to Consider Educa- 
tion in a Changing World” contains 
program topics and outlines to be 
adapted to community needs. 

The leaflet is available free to group 
leaders in limited numbers from the 
NEA Centennial Office, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


DOUGLAS COUNTY 
HOLDS WORKSHOP 


An in-service program consisting of 
an all-day reading-arithmetic workshop 
was held for the Douglas County teach- 
ers Sept. 5. Mrs. Gertrude Brucklach- 
er, educational consultant, conducted 
the workshop with a discussion of word 
recognition skills, phonics, poetry, sub- 
traction and fractions and with a dis- 
play of devices and charts. 

Leland Smith and Claude Hibbard 
contributed to the discussion. 
Dewey Bilyeu, elementary supervisor 
of Ava R-l, attended. Maude Robert- 
son is county superintendent. 


also 


NEA ENROLLMENTS 
SHOW INCREASE 

Enrollments of Missouri teachers jp 
the National Education 
are running well ahead of the number 
recorded at this time last year. 

On Nov. 8, 15,145 teachers in this 
state had become members of the Na. 
tional Education Association compared 
with 11,924 at the same time in 

Our goal for this year is 


Association 


1955 


at least 


16,661. Send your $5.00 dues to Na- 
tional Education Association, 120] 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
im 


STUDY REPORTS 
ON TEACHERS OF DEAF 

A new U. S. Office of Education 
publication entitled “Teachers of Chil- 
dren Who Are Deaf” reports on the 
qualifications and discusses the main 
competencies and experience needed by 
teachers of exceptional children. 

It is part of a broad study of the 
qualifications of those who teach the 
exceptional—deaf, blind, crippled, mal- 
adjusted, retarded and gifted children. 

The study, conducted through the 
experiences of 100 teachers of the 
deaf, presents concrete desirable pro- 
fessional standards for teachers of the 
deaf. 

For a copy of the 87-page report, 


write the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., price, 


$.35. 





DEATHS 


MRS. BERA FOARD 

Mrs. Bera Foard, 69, died Sept. 26 
in a Kirkwood Hospital. Mrs. Foard 
retired last May after 49 years of 
service with the last 11 
mathematics teacher in the Doniphan 
highschool. She was the wife of the late 
E. T. Foard of Doniphan. 


ELIZABETH CADLE 

Elizabeth Cadle, a teacher in the 
Springfield public schools since 1922, 
died Oct. 14 at Barnes Hospital in St. 
Louis. She was a graduate of Drury 
College Junior 





being as 


and taught at Reed 


highschool and Central highschool 
where she was currently teaching 
science. 
BERT COOPER 

E. B. (Bert) Cooper, 76, Jefferson 
City director of the Department of 
Business and Administration of Mis- 
souri died Oct. 28 after he suffered a 


heart attack at the home 

Mr. Cooper was on the faculty at 
Northwest State College, Maryville, 
from 1920-1947. He was born at Wind- 
sor, Ill. He received a B.S. degree at 
Northwest State College, Maryville, 
and a master’s degree at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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New Books 





—~ 


The Seventh Dream, by Iva Doren 
Comet Books, New 
126 pages. Price $2.50. 


Fenwick, Press 


York, 1956. 
Drawing and Planning for Indus- 
trial Arts, by John L. Feirer, Charles 
\. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, IIL, 1956. 
376 pages. 


Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials, Revised August 
Progress Service, 


1956, Educators 

Randolph, Wisconsin. 318 pages. Price 
$5.50. 

Music Education: Principles and 


Programs, by James L. Mursell, Silver 
Burdett Co., Morristown, N. J., 1956. 
386 pages. Price, $3.75. 


Directory for Exceptional Children, 
1956, edited by E. Nelson Hayes, 
Porter Sargent Publisher, 11 Beacon 
St. Boston. 256 pages. Price—$4.00 
cloth, $3.00 paper. 

Education, 
and 
Pub- 
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Resources for Special 
edited by Merle E. Frampton 
Elena D. Gall, Porter Sargent 
lisher, 11 Beacon St., Boston, 
pages. Price, $3.30 cloth; $2.20 paper. 


Professional Problems of Teachers, 
by Albert J. Huggett and T. M. Stin- 
nett, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1956. 468 pages. Price, $5.25. 


Experiences With Foods, by L. Belle 
Pollard, Ginn and Co., Chicago, 1956. 
528 pages. Price, $4.60. 


Teachers Guide to Education in 
Early Childhood, compiled by Bureau 
of Elementary Education of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 
754 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Exploring Life. Our Reading Herit- 
age, Grade 9, edited by Wagenheim, 
Brattig, and Dolkey, Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
1956. 642 pages. Price, $3.88. 


Ourselves and Others, Grade 10, 
edited by Wagenheim, Brattig, and 
Dolkey, Henry Holt and Co., New 


York, 1956. 688 pages. Price, $3.96. 


This is America, Grade 11, edited 
by Wagenheim, Dolkey, and Kobler, 
Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1956. 
754 pages. Price, $4.16. 


England and the World, Grade 12, 

edited by Wagenheim, Kobler, and 
Dolkey, Henry Holt and Co., New 
York, 1956. 754 pages. Price, $4.40. 


Good English Through Practice, 
junior highschool, by Marjorie Wescott 
Barrows, Henry Holt and Co., New 
York, 1956. 309 pages. Price, $2.76. 


Story of Nations, world history, by 
Lester B. Rogers, Fay Adams and 
Walker Brown, Henry Holt and Co., 
New York, 1956. 730 pages. Price $4.88. 
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Modern Biology, Truman J. Moon, 
Paul B. Mann, James H. Otto, Henry 
Holt and Co., New York, 7 


1956. 755 
pages. Price, $4.88. 


Improving Reading Instruction by 
Donald D. Durrell, World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1956 
402 pages. Price, $4.25. 


The Teaching of Reading and Writ- 


ing, An International Survey, by Wil- 
liams S. Gray, UNESCO and Scott, 
Foresman and Co., Chicago, Ill. 281 
pages Price, $3.00 


Problems Facing America and You, 
William E 


Boston, 1956 


by Horace Kidget and 
Dunwiddie, Ginn and Co., 
636 pages Price, $4.32. 





Starting Salaries: 

No Experience 

1 Year Experience 
2 Years Experience 
3 Years Experience 
4 Years Experience 
5 Years Experience 

5 years of out-of-co 


HOBBS 


TEACH IN HOBBS, NEW MEXICO... 


City of 27,000 people, located in sunny Southeastern New Mexico 


unty experience allowed. In addition to the above 
schedule, annual increments of $100 are allowed for local experience to a 
maximum salary of $6500.00 with a Master’s Degree. 
We will need between 40 and 50 teachers for the 1957-1958 school year, 
and we are interested in receiving applications now. 
For an application blank and other information, write to: 
ROY HOLLINGSWORTH 
Director. of Personnel — Hobbs Municipal Schools 


A.B. M.A. 
$3900.00 $4200.00 
4100.00 4400.00 
4300.00 4600.00 
4450.00 4750.00 
. 4600.00 4900.00 
4750.00 5050.00 


NEW MEXICO 














Cc. R. COZZENS, Manager 


706 South Fourth St. 
Clinton, Iowa 








“CLINTON ™"" scae 


36th Year 


If you desire a position in 


the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it 
for you. 


ENROLL NOW 








508 N. GRAND BLVD. 


This teachers agency established in 1903. Places teachers in Public and 
Private Schools, Universities and Colleges. If you want professional and 
financial advancement, write us NOW for FREE enrollment form. 
Member N.A.T.A. Average placement salary last year over $4,000. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 




















OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1957 SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
Valencia, Spain: July 1-August 3—Summer 

School with optional tour of Europe 
Guadalajara, Mexico June 24-July 27 


UNIVERSITY 


Summer School at the beautiful city of 
Cjuadalajara. 

Grand Tour of Europe: July and August 
15 countries. Everything First Class. For 
those who wish to travel only 
Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, t of 


San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Calif. 








FREE!! New Crafts Catalog 

“Key to a Successful Crafts Program” 
Copper Tooling, Copper Enameling. 
Wrought Iron Projects, Tilecraft, Shell 
Craft, Wooden Ware, Wood Burning, Block 
Printing—and many others. Write to .. . 
AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS COMPANY 

Pr. O. Box 1479 GD, Ft. Worth, Texas 











EDITORIAL 


Seek Equitable Tax Deductions 


Fes the past 14 years the National Educa- 
tion Association has been carrying on a 
series of hearings before the Internal Revenue 
Service in an effort to approach a fair settle- 
ment of the issue of tax deductibility of teach 
ers’ expenses for education necessary tor pro- 
fessional purposes, including summer school 
expenses. 

In 1954, the Internal Revenue code was com- 
pletely revised by Congress making necessary 
the issuance of new rules by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Last July 10 the department issued the rules 
and in our opinion they are excessively re- 
strictive. 

Here are the three criteria which must be 
met before educational expenses can be de- 
ducted as an ordinary and necessary business 
expense: 

(1) The classes attended must be those pri- 
marily for established members of the profes- 
sion to allow the deduction of the expense of 
attendance. This raises the question about 
classes in which some of the members are under- 
graduates preparing to enter teaching as a pro- 
fession. Would such a situation mean that those 
already established in the profession do not 
qualify for the deduction? 

(2) ‘The classes must be of short duration. 
This criterion would include s: nmer school 
but not likely a semester or school year during 
sabbatical leave. 

(3) ‘he expenses are not deductible if at- 
tendance results in academic credit unless at 
tendence is required by the employer for con 
tinued retention of salary, status, or employ- 
ment. ‘Ihe exception does not apply if the credit 
course results in obtaining a different position: 
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in qualifying for entry into a new employment 
or a specialty; in enhancing substantially the 
teacher’s reputation; or in advancing him in 
earning capacity, salary, status, or position, 
Iherefore, it would seem that, even though at- 
tendance is required by the teacher’s employer, 
his expenses are not deductible even if the only 
result is increased prestige within the school 
system. Qualifying for future salary increments 
would make the expenses nondeductible. Al- 
most any of the results listed accrue to a teacher, 
eventually if not immediately, after obtaining 
additional education. 

Meanwhile, lawyers and doctors may con- 
tinue to take “refresher” courses designed to 
help them review developments in the special- 
ized fields of their practice and deduct the ex- 
penses for these courses regardless of whether 
or not they enhance the doctor or lawyer's earn- 
ing capacity or status. 

if teachers, who must maintain their profes- 
sional competence just as much as doctors or 
lawyers, are to receive equitable tax treatment 
for their summer school expenses for example, 
an act of Congress will probably be necessary. 

It is sincerely hoped legislation will be in- 
troduced in the 85th Congress to improve the 
teachers status on this tax matter. 

‘Teachers are not asking special tax favors. It 
would appear that teachers should be allowed 
to deduct their professional expenses in comput- 
ing their federal income taxes just as other pro- 
fessional persons and business men do. 

A fair and just provision would allow the de- 
duction of expenses for all part-time inservice 
education of public school teachers incurred 
after the taxpayer has become a regular teacher 
Inservice education should be broadly defined 
so as to include any experiences, such as work 
shops, research projects, and travel, as well as 
attendance at formal university and college 
classes. The only expenses that should be non- 
deductible should be those incurred for pre- 
employment preparation and those incurred for 
full-time attendance over a period of long 
duration. 

Here is an opportunity for the Federal 
Government to give teachers additional in- 
centive to stay in the classroom and improve 
their skills. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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Well-known Newscaster, 
WJBK-TV, Detroit 
) <i 


rp Jac LeGoff asks: 


</ “WOULD YOU WANT YOUR SONS TO 
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ENTER THE SAME BUSINESS YOU'RE IN?” 


‘ 





\ —, 
JACOB A. CITRIN of the Citrin Oil Co., Detroit, Michigan: “In my case policy toward us in the thirty-five years we have been associated has 
yes. And I'll tell you why. Our company, of which my father and I demonstrated Standard Oil Company’s belief in the future of the inde 
were the founders, is a wholesale distributor of oil. Our future—and pendent oil jobber. Our relationship is an example of the fine teamwork 
that means the future of my sons—depends largely on two things possible between big and small companies under the American busi 
the quality of the products we distribute and the policy of our larg: ness system. We are now a corporation and one son is already an 
oil company supplier toward our own smaller oil company. Standard _ officer. The interests of the other two sons are being held in trust until 
Oil, our major supplier, is noted for fine products. The company’s _ they finish their education 
Left t Rot M. Citrin, Barney ¢ found A. ( ler), M E. ¢ ( 
. 
a | 
f Paitin rm, 
, 
i 
J . f 7 ) 
7 
/ 
he , . Ve ” as 
” Ca. - 
Sti al . a 
4 me. a 
WALLACE A. COWAN, Standard Oil Dealer, PAUL PETSCHKE, Standard Oil Agent, Downers JACK CLARK, Standard Oil Dealer, Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs, lowa: “You bet I do! I have a Grove, Illinois: “Well, if I had my own life to lowa: “I’ve been a Standard Oil dealer 2: 
boy, 16, and he’s already helping me after lead over again, I'd want to do the same years. I have been active in church work 
school and on weekends. He wants to start thing I'm doing right now. My son is al ind civic activities and am a member of the 
in here full time just as soon as he finishes ready in my business. He, too, enjoys the Chamber of Commerce. It i itisfying 
school, because he likes a service business, friendships that you make in a job like this life’s work to serve people, both in busines 
a business where he can meet people and be and also likes having the same opportunities ind out. I would be most happy if my sons 
his own boss. There are not many businesses for service. Another thing — people have con Bill and David, should enter the service 
that offer the same opportunity for serving fidence in my products—and that’s pretty station business.” 
your friends and neighbors.”’ hard to beat in business.” 
Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Clark, Bill, David 


What Makes A Business A Good Citizen? 


We are proud of our long and successful associa- sons, too, to continue business relations with us in 
tion with such fine people. In the case of the Citrins, the oil industry. We regard that as a fine compli- 
for example, the new officer represents the third ment. And we feel that the policies of fair play 
generation in the same business. Many Standard that helped to create such loyalty contribute to the 
dealers, distributors and employees have been many benefits received by the public under our 
with our company for years and many want their free and competitive business system. 
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M ANY husbands and wives 


often face a difhcult choice when 
searching for an appropriat 
Christmas gift for the other. 

Often a husband, in despera 
tion, will buy anything—no mat 
ter how impractical, to meet this 
deadline. 

Are you a husband whose wile 
has a closet full of six-headed cig 
arette lighters .. . doily stretchers 

.. plaid silk stockings? 
Why 


gilt of lasting value this Christ 


not present your wile a 
mas? Give her a feeling of secu 
ity 
make her the beneficiary of a lite 


in this uncertain world 


insurance policy 


Your MSTA membership en 
ables you to do this at a mini 
mum of expense. MSTA sponsors 
a Group Life Insurance Plan 
especially designed for teachers 
lake advantage of the amazingly 
rates, based exclusively on 
the low mortality rate of teachers 

This Christmas give her a gift 
she'll remember an MSTA 


sponsored Group Life Insurance 


low 


policy 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 
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